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The  current  study  is  important  because  it  provides  needed  data  upon  which 
teachers  can  formulate  techniques  for  obtaining  better  results  in  meeting  the 
needs  of  their  students.  Universities  can  utilize  the  data  to  better  structure  their 
teacher  training  programs.  Thirty  percent  of  the  member  institutions  of  the 
American  Association  of  Colleges  of  Teacher  Education  provided  any  type  of 
middle  level  education  programs.  Of  the  remaining  schools,  only  16%  had  any 
plans  to  include  any  middle  level  education  programs  in  the  future. 

With  the  identification  of  the  essential  elements  of  a middle  level  program, 
school  system  personnel  who  are  considering  converting  to  the  middle  school 
format  can  benefit  from  this  study.  Administrators  with  limited  knowledge  of  the 
middle  school  philosophy  will  gain  insight  into  the  basic  fundamentals  of  the 
characteristics  of  middle  level  students  and  middle  level  education. 
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CHAPTER  1 
INTRODUCTION 

With  the  approach  of  the  21st  century,  the  need  for  quality  education  at  all 
levels  is  more  critical  than  ever  before.  In  the  age  of  information  and  technology, 
schools  will  be  required  to  equip  students  with  skills  that  will  enable  them  to 
access,  store,  and  retrieve  information  as  well  as  to  function  as  an  integral  part 
of  a team.  The  middle  school  format  is  an  essential  element  in  the  development 
and  training  of  these  students. 

During  the  1970s  and  1980s  many  surveys  and  studies  of  the  middle 
school  concept  were  conducted  by  individuals  and  groups.  Among  them  were 
Gatewood  and  Dilg  (1975),  Johnston  (1984),  Calhoun  (1983),  Lounsbury  (1984), 
George  and  Oldaker  (1985),  Alexander  and  McEwin  (1989),  Cawelti  (1988), 
George  and  Anderson  (1989)  and  Fenwick  (1987).  Although  there  were 
differences  listed,  the  common  factors  of  curriculum,  instructional  methodology 
and  organization,  teacher  guidance,  and  some  form  of  middle  school  orientation 
and  articulation  were  reported  in  the  studies  from  the  1970s. 

During  the  1980s,  a clearer  refinement  of  the  characteristics  emerged. 
Lounsbury  (1984)  described  an  arena  with  professional  commitment,  real  caring, 
recognition  of  the  centrality  of  students  through  implementation  of  programs 
which  reflected  an  awareness  of,  and  respect  for,  the  nature  and  needs  of 
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emerging  adolescents.  Alexander  and  George  (1981)  and  George  and 
Alexander  (1993)  described  the  growing  consensus  on  the  necessary 
characteristics  of  exemplary  middle  schools. 

1 A statement  of  philosophy  and  school  goals  that  is  based  on 

knowledge  of  the  educational  needs  of  boys  and  girls  of  middle  school 
age  and  is  used  in  school  programs  planning  and  evaluation. 

2.  A system  for  school  planning  and  evaluation  which  is  specifically 
designed  for  the  middle  school  level.  It  should  include  all  those 
concerned  in  the  school  community. 

3.  A curriculum  plan  for  the  middle  school  population  that  provides  for 
their  continuous  progress,  basic  learning  skills,  use  of  organized 
knowledge,  personal  development  activities,  and  other  curriculum 
goals  as  locally  determined. 

4.  A program  of  guidance  which  assures  the  availability  of  help  for  each 
student  from  a faculty  member  will  be  known  to  the  student. 

5.  An  interdisciplinary  teacher  organization  which  provides  for  team 
planning,  teaching  and  evaluation,  and  for  appropriate  interdisciplinary 
units. 

6.  Use  of  methods  of  student  grouping  for  instruction  which  facilitate 
multi-age  and  other  instructional  arrangements  to  maximize 
continuous  progress. 

7.  Block  scheduling  and  other  time  arrangements  to  facilitate  flexible  and 
efficient  use  of  time. 

8.  Planning  and  use  of  physical  facilities  to  provide  the  flexible  and 
varied  programs  required  for  middle  schoolers. 

9.  Instruction  which  utilizes  a balanced  variety  of  effective  strategies  and 
techniques  to  achieve  continuous  progress  of  each  learner  toward 
appropriate  instructional  objectives. 

10.  Appropriate  roles  for  the  various  individuals  and  groups  required  for 
continued  and  dynamic  leadership  in  the  middle  school,  with  a 
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continuing  program  of  staff  development  and  renewal  focused  on  the 
unique  problems  of  middle  school  personnel. 

11.  A plan  for  evaluation  of  student  progress  and  of  the  school  itself  to 
assure  the  achievement  of  the  goals  of  the  school. 

12.  Participation  with  other  schools  and  with  community  groups  in  the 
continuing  study  of  the  middle  school  population  and  of  society  as  a 
whole,  to  be  responsive  to  changing  needs  and  conditions  of  the 
future.  (Alexander  and  George,  1981,  pp.  18-19) 

George  and  Oldaker  (1985)  noted  more  specific  common  features  in 
potentially  exemplary  middle  schools  which  include  classroom-based  guidance 
efforts,  interdisciplinary  team  organization,  and  arrangements  for  long-term 
involvement  between  one  team  of  teachers  and  one  group  of  students.  They 
also  observed  an  enriched  curriculum,  flexible  scheduling  in  class  time 
arrangement,  and  instructional  strategies  that  accommodate  the  characteristics 
of  the  learner.  Two  of  the  major  features  of  the  exemplary  middle  schools  were 
the  wide  range  of  exploratory  experiences  centered  around  the  interest  of  middle 
school  adolescents  and  collaboration  between  and  among  teachers, 
administrators,  and  specialists. 

The  1980s  came  to  a close  with  several  very  significant  studies.  Alexander 
and  McEwin  (1989)  replicated  their  1967-1968  survey  but  added  several 
characteristics  considered  to  be  more  appropriate  for  good  middle  schools. 

These  characteristics  included  an  interdisciplinary  organization  with  flexible 
scheduling;  an  adequate  guidance  program,  including  a teacher  advisory  plan; 


a full-scale  exploratory  program;  curriculum  provision  for  such  broad  goals  and 

curriculum  domains  as  personal  development,  continued  learning  skills,  and 

basic  knowledge  areas;  varied  and  effective  methodology  for  the  age  group; 

continued  orientation  and  articulation  for  students,  parents,  and  teachers. 

These  studies  expanded  previous  definitions  of  the  middle  school  as  "a 

program  planned  for  a range  of  older  children,  preadolescents,  and  early 

adolescents  that  builds  upon  the  elementary  school  program  for  earlier 

childhood  and,  in  turn,  is  built  upon  by  the  high  school's  'Program  for 

Adolescence' " (Alexander,  1964,  p.5).  In  order  to  bridge  the  years  between 

elementary  school  and  high  school  and  address  the  academic,  social,  emotional 

physical,  and  moral  needs  of  early  adolescents  and  preadolescents,  educators 

had  to  develop  a new  philosophy  and  working  definition  for  middle  school. 

Middle  school  became  defined  as: 

a school  of  some  three  to  five  years  between  elementary  and  high 
school  focused  on  the  educational  needs  of  students  in  these  "in- 
between"  years  and  designed  to  promote  continuous  educational 
progress  for  all  concerned.  It  is  not  a passive  link  in  the  chain  of 
education  below  the  college  and  university,  but  rather  a dynamic 
force  in  improving  education.  (Alexander  & George,  1981,  p.2) 

The  purposes  of  the  middle  school  programs  were  summarized  in  the 
late  1960s  by  Alexander  as: 

meeting  the  needs  of  the  "in-between-agers"  (between  elementary  and  high 
school),  providing  a varied  curriculum,  promoting  continuous  progress  for 
the  total  educational  program,  and  obtaining  the  optimum  use  of  personnel 
and  facilities.  There  is  a realization  that  the  curriculum  must  relate  to  the 
students'  needs  and  interests  for  optimal  learning  to  take  place  (Alexander 
1968,  p.  19) 
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George  and  Anderson  (1989)  cited  evidence  that  establishing  and 

maintaining  high  quality  middle  schools  depends,  in  several  ways,  on  the 

recognition  of  the  special  qualities  of  these  learners  and  the  willingness  to  tailor 

programs  to  these  needs.  The  study  further  stated: 

Exemplary  programs  are  never  established  in  the  first  place  without  this 
understanding;  continued  excellence  in  the  education  of  early  adolescents 
is  impossible,  say  survey  participants,  when  there  is  no  clarity  about  or 
commitment  to  the  needs  of  the  early  adolescent  age  group,  (p.  5) 

Cawelti  (1988)  reported  the  results  of  a survey  conducted  by  the 

Association  for  Supervision  and  Curriculum  Development.  This  survey  used  the 

same  characteristics  criteria  as  Alexander  and  McEwin  (1989).  The  conclusions 

stated: 

The  middle  school  form  of  organization  is  far  more  likely  to  provide  these 
program  characteristics  needed  by  the  early  adolescent.  (This  key  finding 
might  seem  self-evident,  but  it  is  important  to  document  that  many  school 
leaders  have,  in  fact,  responded  to  the  essential  features  advocated  for 
such  an  institution.)  (p.  9) 

One  of  the  most  significant  studies  in  terms  of  its  influence  on  facilitating 
changes  nationwide  has  been  the  Carnegie  Council  on  Adolescent 
Development.  As  discussed  in  Turning  Points  (Hornbeck,  1989),  this  study 
incorporated  the  basic  characteristics  and  expanded  their  scope  to  include  the 
family  and  community.  The  Council  found  that  the  transformation  of  education  for 
young  adolescents  involves  eight  essential  principles.  The  first  principle  was  to 
create  small  communities  of  learning.  It  was  felt  that  schools  should  be  a place 
where  close,  trusting  relationships  with  adults  and  peers  create  a climate  for 
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personal  growth  and  intellectual  development.  The  second  principle  was  to 
teach  a core  of  common  knowledge.  The  mission  should  be  for  every  student  in 
the  middle  grades  to  learn  to  think  critically  through  mastery  of  an  appropriate 
body  of  knowledge,  lead  a healthy  life,  behave  ethically  and  lawfully,  and 
assume  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship  in  a pluralistic  society.  The  next 
principle  addressed  empowering  teachers  and  administrators  to  make  decisions. 
Decisions  concerning  the  experiences  of  middle  grade  students  should  be  made 
by  the  adults  who  know  them  best.  Teachers,  counselors,  and  administrators  on 
teams  or  grade  levels  should  have  greater  influence  over  curriculum  and  other 
decisions  of  the  respective  students.  The  fourth  principle  was  to  improve 
academic  performance  through  fostering  the  health  and  fitness  of  young 
adolescents.  Young  adolescents  must  be  healthy  in  order  to  learn.  It  is  apparent 
that  systems  are  not  responsible  for  meeting  every  need  of  their  students; 
however,  where  the  need  directly  affects  learning,  the  school  must  meet  the 
challenge.  This  includes  the  area  of  health.  The  fifth  principle  was  to  ensure 
success  for  all  students.  This  can  be  accomplished  through  elimination  of 
tracking  by  achievement  level  and  providing  flexibility  in  arranging  instructional 
time  and  adequate  resources  (time,  space,  equipment,  and  materials)  for 
teachers.  All  young  adolescents  should  have  the  opportunity  to  succeed  in  every 
aspect  of  the  middle  grade  program,  regardless  of  previous  achievement  or  the 
pace  at  which  they  learn.  Staffing  middle  grade  schools  with  teachers  who  are 
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expert  at  teaching  young  adolescents  and  who  have  been  especially  prepared 
for  assignment  to  the  middle  grades  is  the  next  principle.  Teachers  in  middle 
grade  schools  should  be  selected  and  specially  educated  to  teach  young 
adolescents.  They  should  be  able  to  work  as  members  of  a team,  serve  as 
advisors,  and  be  aware  of  the  student  learning  strengths.  Above  all  else, 
prospective  middle  grade  teachers  need  to  understand  adolescent  development. 
The  seventh  principle  was  to  re-engage  families  in  the  education  of  young 
adolescents.  Families  and  middle  grade  schools  must  be  allied  through  trust  and 
respect  if  young  adolescents  are  to  succeed  in  school.  The  final  principle  was  to 
connect  schools  with  communities.  The  schools  and  community  organizations 
should  share  responsibility  for  each  middle  grade  student's  success  (p.9). 

The  Carnegie  Council's  report  was  followed  by  numerous  grants  for  studies 
funded  by  the  foundation  which  have  impacted  the  entire  nation.  Two  of  the  most 
recent  and  most  extensive  of  these  studies  have  been  conducted  by  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University  Center  for  Research  on  Elementary  and  Middle  Schools  by 
Epstein  (1990)  and  Maclver  (1990).  These  two  studies  not  only  identified  a 
consensus  of  key  practices  which  were  most  likely  to  be  implemented  by 
outstanding  middle  schools,  but  they  also  drew  conclusions  regarding  these 
outstanding  key  practices.  The  key  practices  identified  by  Maclver  (1990)  and 
Epstein  (1990)  were  interdisciplinary  teams  of  teachers,  common  planning  time 
for  teams  of  teachers,  flexible  scheduling,  exploratory  courses  and  minicourses, 
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cooperative  learning  as  an  instructional  approach,  students  assigned  to  the 
sarne  homeroom  or  activity  teacher  for  their  total  middle  school  experience, 
parental  involvement  in  workshops  on  early  adolescence,  and  parents  as 
volunteers  in  the  middle  grades. 

With  these  eight  practices  established  as  key  elements  evidenced  in  the 
outstanding  middle  schools,  the  research  by  Maclver  (1990)  and  Epstein  (1990) 
resulted  in  four  conclusions.  The  first  one  was  that  most  schools  containing 
grade  7 have  not  yet  developed  educational  programs  based  on  recommended 
practices  for  the  middle  grades.  Next,  some  practices  are  more  prominent  in 
certain  types  of  middle-grade  schools  than  in  other.  Overall,  middle  schools  (6-9 
or  7-8)  use  more  of  the  practices  that  are  recommended  for  middle-grade 
education  than  do  other  schools.  Additionally,  they  found  that  regardless  of 
grade  span,  good  practices  make  stronger  programs.  Finally,  there  is  still  more 
to  be  learned. 

The  consensus  of  the  Carnegie  Council  study,  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University  Center's  research  by  Maclver  (1990)  and  Epstein  (1990)  and  the  more 
recent  research  by  George  and  Alexander  (1993)  indicated  that  there  are  certain 
common  characteristics  of  exemplary  middle  schools.  Exemplary  middle  schools 
feature  a programmatic  format  of  advisory  programs,  interdisciplinary  team 
organization,  exploratory  emphasis  on  the  curriculum  combined  with  a core  of 
common  knowledge,  flexible  scheduling,  and  active  instruction.  Specially  trained 
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teachers  who  participate  in  shared  decision  making  with  other  professionals  in 
the  school  is  also  a key  element  of  exemplary  middle  schools.  Futhermore,  these 
exemplary  middle  schools  also  emphasize  success  experiences  for  all  students, 
improved  health  and  physical  education,  and  reconnecting  the  home  and 
community  with  the  education  of  early  adolescent  learners  (George  & Alexander, 
1993,  p.  49). 

In  summation,  the  literature  on  middle  level  education  repeatedly 
substantiated  certain  common  characteristics  of  both  the  middle  level  adolescent 
student  and  the  elements  necessary  for  any  middle  school  program.  Wattenberg 
(1965),  Alexander  (1964),  Thornburg  (1980),  and  Lipsitz  (1979)  described 
adolescent  characteristics  and  their  unique  needs.  Fenwick's  (1987)  study  was 
perhaps  the  most  complete  study  of  adolescents  to  date  separating  the  five 
categories  of  characteristics.  The  characteristics  of  middle  school  programs 
were  reviewed  and  refined  by  Lounsbury  (1984),  George  and  Oldaker  (1985), 
Alexander  and  McEwin  (1989),  Cawelti  (1988),  George  and  Anderson  (1989), 
Epstein  (1990),  Maclver  (1990),  and  George  and  Alexander  (1993).  In  order  to 
insure  that  these  unique  needs  of  middle  level  students  were  being  met,  a 
change  to  the  middle  school  format  was  required.  There  was  a need  for  the 
essential  elements  and  characteristics  of  middle  level  education  to  be 
implemented  and  maintained.  Students,  however,  require  and  deserve  no  less 
as  the  21st  century  approaches. 
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Statement  of  the  Problem 

Characteristics  of  an  exemplary  middle  level  education  program  are  now 
more  clearly  defined  than  ever  before.  The  problem  investigated  in  this  study 
was  the  appropriateness  of  the  existing  organizational  structure  of  the  middle 
level  programs  offered  in  OCPS  during  the  1980s.  Achieving  exemplary  status 
on  a single  school  level  is  difficult  to  initiate,  implement  and  maintain.  It  is  even 
more  difficult  to  achieve  this  task  on  a district-wide  basis.  Orange  County  Public 
Schools  (OCPS),  Orlando,  Florida,  the  14th  largest  school  district  in  the  nation, 
set  out  to  achieve  exemplary  status  in  middle  grade  education  during  the  mid 
1980s.  Furthermore,  OCPS,  in  an  effort  to  improve  the  quality  of  middle  level 
education,  embarked  on  an  initiative  to  look  at  various  organizational  structures. 
Ultimately,  the  effectiveness  of  the  middle  school  concept  was  determined  by  the 
ability  of  dedicated  staff  and  administrators  to  deliver  a quality  program.  A 
reluctant  staff  that  lacked  ownership  or  commitment  to  the  program  was  a 
common  obstacle.  Myrick  and  Myrick  (1990)  attributed  much  of  the  lack  of 
commitment  or  staff  reluctance  to  the  lack  of  training  and  preparation. 

According  to  Lounsbury  (1984),  education  is  a moral  enterprise  engaged  in 
helping  students  develop  the  moral  sensibilities  so  they  can  control  their 
emotions,  direct  their  behavior  positively,  and  make  intelligent  decisions. 
Academic  skills  are  important  parts  of  one's  education,  but  even  more  important 
are  the  values  that  determine  if,  how,  and  when  these  skills  are  used.  Lipsitz 
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(1984)  stated  that  the  responsibility  of  the  middle  school  is  to  foster  a humane 
environment  in  which  the  most  positive  growth  of  rapidly  developing  young  men 
and  women  can  take  place  and  can  help  reduce  their  need  to  resort  to  more 
negative  behaviors. 

The  research  procedures  described  in  this  study  utilized  information  from 
previous  studies  and  analyzed  data  obtained  during  a district-wide 
implementation  of  the  middle  school  concept.  The  study  examined  the  effects  of 
the  middle  school  program  on  academic  performance  and  behavior. 

Purpose  of  the  Study 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  if  the  implementation  of  the 
middle  school  concept  had  an  effect  on  student  achievement  and  student 
behavior.  The  study  focused  on  the  effect  these  elements  had  on  academic 
performance  and  behavior  of  middle  school  students.  Specifically,  this  study 
addressed  four  research  questions. 

1 . Was  there  any  significant  difference  between  the  academic  performance 
of  students  prior  to  the  implementation  of  the  middle  school  concept  and 
students  following  the  implementation  of  the  middle  school  concept  as 
demonstrated  by  performance  on  the  Comprehensive  Test  of  Basic  Skills 
(CTBS)? 

2 Was  there  any  significant  difference  between  the  behavior  of  students 
prior  to  the  implementation  of  the  middle  school  concept  and  students  following 
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the  implementation  of  the  middle  school  concept  as  evidenced  by  the  number  of 
suspensions? 

3.  Was  there  any  significant  difference  between  the  behavior  of  students 
prior  to  the  implementation  of  the  middle  school  concept  and  students  following 
the  implementation  of  the  middle  school  concept  as  evidenced  by  the  number  of 
expulsions? 

4.  Was  there  any  significant  difference  between  the  behavior  of  students 
prior  to  the  implementation  of  the  middle  school  concept  and  students  following 
the  implementation  of  the  middle  school  concept  as  evidenced  by  the  number  of 
dropouts? 

Definition  of  Terms 

In  order  to  aid  in  understanding  concepts  in  this  paper,  the  following  terms 
were  defined: 

Academic  performance  is  performance  as  measured  by  scores  on  the 
Comprehensive  Test  of  Basic  Skills  in  the  areas  of  reading,  math,  and  language. 

Advisor-advisee  program  is  an  advisory  program  in  which  the  fundamental 
purpose  is  to  promote  involvement  between  a teacher  and  the  students  involved 
in  the  advisory  group. 

Ihe  Comprehensive  Test  of  Basic  Skills  (CTBS1  is  a standardized  test  used 
to  obtain  academic  achievement  data  in  the  areas  of  reading,  math,  and 
language  arts.  It  is  reported  in  raw  score,  scaled  score,  and  stanines. 
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Discipline  is  the  measure  of  student  behavior  as  evidenced  by  number  of 
expulsions,  suspensions,  and  dropout  rate  from  school  (as  outlined  in  the 
Orange  County  Public  School  Code  of  Student  Conduct). 

Dropout  rate  as  defined  by  the  state  of  Florida  is  percentage  of  students 
who  have  left  the  educational  system  prior  to  graduation  from  high  school  or 
completion  of  a Graduation  Equivalency  Diploma  (GED). 

Expulsion  as  defined  by  Orange  County  Public  Schools  is  the  removal  of  a 
student  from  school  for  a period  not  to  exceed  two  years  from  the  date  of 
expulsion.  This  action  would  result  only  from  major  acts  of  misconduct  such  as 
possession  or  sell  of  alcohol,  drugs,  firearms  at  school,  assault/battery  on  school 
personnel,  bomb  threats,  and  other  severe  offenses.  These  acts  will  result  in  a 
mandatory  ten  days  suspension  which  can  be  extended  only  by  school  board 
designee. 

Idpmeroom  is  another  name  for  and  synonymous  to  advisor-advisee 
program. 

IMPACT  (Interdisciplinary  Middle  School  Program  for  Advisement/ 
Counseling/  Teaming)  is  the  acronym  for  Orange  County’s  advisor-advisee 
program  for  student  advisement  in  the  middle  schools. 

Interdisciplinary  team  is  a way  of  organizing  the  faculty  so  that  a group  of 
teachers  share  (a)  the  responsibility  for  planning,  teaching,  and  evaluating 
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curriculum  and  instruction  in  more  than  one  academic  area;  (b)  the  same  group 
of  students;  (c)  the  same  schedule;  and  (d)  the  same  area  of  the  building. 

Middle  school  is  a school  of  some  three  to  five  years  between  the 
elementary  and  high  school  focused  on  the  educational  needs  of  students  in 
these  in-between  years  and  designed  to  promote  continuous  educational 
progress  for  all  concerned.  A middle  school  should  include  the  following 
features:  guidance,  transition/articulation,  block  time  schedules/interdisciplinary 
teams,  appropriate  teaching  strategies,  exploratory  courses,  and  appropriate 
core  curriculum/learning  skills. 

Progress  in  Middle  Childhood  Education  (PRIME)  is  a law  passed  in  1984 
by  the  Florida  legislature  which  provided  special  financial  aid  for  grades  4-8, 

particularly  in  grades  6-8.  This  law  virtually  mandated  middle  schools  in  the  state 
of  Florida. 

Student  behavior  is  a measure  of  personal  development  as  evidenced  by 
positive  attitudes,  values,  and  judgments.  This  is  reflected  negatively  by 
suspensions,  expulsions,  and  dropout  rate. 

Suspension  as  defined  by  Orange  County  Public  Schools  is  the  temporary 
removal  from  school  because  of  inappropriate  behavior.  This  removal  from 
school  may  not  exceed  ten  days  in  length,  unless  extended  by  school  board 
designee. 
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Transescence  is  the  stage  of  development  which  begins  prior  to  the  onset 
of  puberty  and  extends  through  the  early  stages  of  adolescence.  Since  puberty 
does  not  occur  for  all  precisely  at  the  same  chronological  age  in  human 
development,  the  transescent  designation  is  based  on  the  many  physical,  social, 
emotional,  and  intellectual  changes  that  appear  prior  to  the  puberty  cycle  to  the 
time  in  which  the  body  gains  a practical  degree  of  stabilization  over  these 
complex  pubescent  changes. 

Assumptions 

For  the  purpose  of  this  study,  the  following  assumptions  were  made: 

1.  During  the  1985-1986  school  year,  which  was  prior  to  the  implementation 
of  the  middle  school  program,  the  essential  elements  of  a middle  school  program 
as  characterized  by  George  and  Alexander  were  not  present  in  the  Orange 
County  Public  School  system. 

2.  The  essential  elements  of  a middle  school  program  as  outlined  by 
George  and  Alexander  are  now  present  and  have  been  successfully 
implemented  in  the  Orange  County  Public  School  system. 

Delimitations  and  Limitations 

This  study  of  the  relationships  between  the  implementation  of  the  middle 
school  concept  and  academic  performance  and  behavior  in  the  public  school 
system  of  Orange  County,  Florida,  was  conducted  with  acknowledgement  of  the 
following  delimitations  and  limitations: 
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Delimitations 

1 The  study  was  confined  to  the  eighteen  middle  level  schools  which  were 
in  existence  during  the  1985-1986  school  year.  There  were  two  new  middle 
schools  added  to  the  district  during  the  five-year  period;  however,  they  were  not 
included  in  the  study  due  to  lack  of  base  line  data. 

2.  Student  academic  data  were  confined  to  students  who  were  in 
attendance  during  the  CTBS  testing  dates. 

3.  Student  behavioral  data  collection  were  confined  to  suspensions, 
expulsions,  and  dropout  rates  of  all  students  during  the  five-year  period. 
Limitations 

1 . Student  academic  data  collection  did  not  reflect  the  entire  student  body. 

2.  Procedures  involved  in  suspension  and  expulsion  of  students  from 
school  were  not  identical  from  school  to  school. 

3.  Even  though  the  definition  of  suspension  and  expulsion  remained 
constant  during  the  time  of  the  study,  a change  in  the  administrative  philosophy 
and  policies  within  the  school  during  the  dates  of  the  study  may  have  occurred. 

4.  Differences  in  implementation  of  the  middle  school  program  between  the 
18  middle  schools  may  have  existed. 

5.  The  findings  may  not  be  generalized  to  other  settings. 
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6.  The  CTBS  is  a norm-referenced  test;  therefore,  scores  measure  change 
in  relation  to  student  development  rather  than  absolute  increase  in  content 
knowledge. 

7.  Student  behavior  includes  a wide  range  of  behaviors.  It  is  not  limited  to 
suspensions,  expulsions,  and  dropouts. 

Methodology 

This  study  involved  data  collected  from  the  18  middle  schools  within  the 
Orange  County  Public  School  system  that  existed  prior  to  the  implementation  of 
the  middle  school  concept.  Data  were  also  collected  during  the  four  years 
following  implementation. 

Participants  in  this  study  were  students  of  grades  6 through  9 within  the 
Orange  County  Public  School  system  during  1985  through  1990.  There  were 
approximately  7,000  students  per  year  which  generated  approximately  35,000 
subjects.  The  Comprehensive  Test  of  Basic  Skills  (CTBS)  scores  were  used  to 
measure  academic  performance.  Since  this  test  was  administered  only  to 
seventh  graders,  the  data  were  limited  to  that  grade  level. 

Student  behavior  was  measured  by  the  number  of  suspensions,  expulsions, 
and  dropout  rate  determined  from  data  collected  from  each  of  the  eighteen 
schools.  Behavioral  data  were  obtained  in  relation  to  students  from  grades  6,  7, 
and  8,  except  for  the  first  year.  The  participants  for  that  year  (1985-1986  school 
year)  were  students  from  grades  7,  8,  and  9.  Suspension,  expulsion,  and 
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dropout  rate  information  was  reported  for  the  eighteen  middle  level  schools  in 
existence  in  the  district  during  the  time  of  the  study.  The  absolute  numbers  were 
converted  to  a ratio  which  provided  an  equitable  comparison  among  the  different 
sized  schools.  Unlike  the  academic  data  which  were  compiled  only  during  a 
specific  two-week  period  in  the  spring,  behavioral  data  reflected  the  total 
suspensions,  expulsions,  and  dropout  rates  collected  during  the  entire  year.  The 
district  Code  of  Student  Conduct  was  used  by  each  school  as  a policy  guide  for 
determining  appropriate  consequences  for  disciplinary  infractions  which  could 
result  in  suspensions  or  expulsions.  The  Florida  state  policy  for  dropout  rate  was 
used  to  compile  dropout  rate  data. 

The  data  were  analyzed  using  a 5 (year)  by  18  (school)  cross-tabulated 
matrix  through  the  application  of  a repeated  measures  analysis  of  variance 
(ANOVA).  The  researcher  investigated  two  sets  of  relationships.  One  was  the 
relationship  between  the  academic  data  of  the  CTBS  scores  and  the 
implementation  of  the  middle  school  concept.  The  second  set  of  relationships 
was  between  suspensions,  expulsions,  and  dropout  rates  and  the 
implementation  of  the  middle  school  concept.  The  purpose  was  to  determine 
what  relationship,  if  any,  could  be  found  between  the  implementation  of  the 
middle  school  concept  and  student  academic  performance;  and  between 
implementation  of  the  middle  school  concept  and  student  behavior. 
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In  addition  to  the  formal  analysis  of  the  hypotheses,  a descriptive  analysis 
of  the  schools  and  the  components  of  the  middle  school  design  was  included. 
This  descriptive  analysis  included  important  factors  involved  in  the  planning, 
development,  and  implementation  of  the  middle  school  concept  in  Orange 
County  Public  Schools,  Orlando,  Florida,  as  well  as  the  evaluation  plan  to 
examine  school-based  models.  Procedures  for  refining  and  improving  the 
effectiveness  of  the  middle  schools  were  discussed. 

Justification  of  the  Study 

The  current  study  was  important  because  it  provided  needed  data  upon 
which  teachers  could  formulate  techniques  for  obtaining  better  results  in  meeting 
the  needs  of  their  students.  Universities  could  utilize  the  data  to  better  structure 
their  teacher  training  programs.  According  to  a study  by  Alexander  and  McEwin 
(1982),  only  30%  of  the  member  institutions  of  the  American  Association  of 
Colleges  of  Teacher  Education  provided  any  type  of  middle  level  education 
programs.  Of  the  remaining  schools,  only  16%  had  any  plans  to  include  any 
middle  level  education  programs  in  the  future. 

The  Florida  legislature  endorsed  the  importance  of  the  middle  school 
concept  and  made  significant  strides  to  restructure  the  state’s  middle  level 
schools.  The  Florida  Progress  in  Middle  Childhood  Education  Program  (PRIME) 
(1989)  was  created  to  assure  that  all  students  have  an  appropriate  program  to 
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enhance  their  development  to  their  maximum  potentials  ...  to  implement  those 
concepts  shown  by  research  to  be  effective  in  meeting  the  needs  of  students  in 
grades  6 through  8”  (pp.  1-2). 

The  legislature  strengthened  their  1984  position  with  a 1989  revision.  This 
revision  made  it  mandatory  for  a district  to  implement  four  key  elements  of  the 
middle  school  concept  in  order  to  obtain  PRIME  funding.  Having  a plan  for 
implementation  was  no  longer  sufficient.  The  legislature’s  emphasis  was 
evidenced  by  their  funding  of  this  program  in  the  amount  of  more  than  $34 
million  for  grades  6,  7,  and  8 with  a total  statewide  budget  of  more  than  $43 
million  (Orange  County,  $1 .9  million).  The  four  key  elements  (physical, 
psychosocial,  emotional,  intellectual)  referred  to  small  group  guidance  activities 
which  focus  on  social  and  emotional  growth  of  students. 

The  Orange  County  Public  School  system  demonstrated  its  support  for  the 
middle  school  concept  for  many  years.  In  1976,  an  Intermediate  Education  Study 
was  initiated  by  the  District  Advisory  Committee  to  study  problems  and  make 
recommendations  for  improvement  in  the  areas  of  behavior,  discipline,  and 
academic  achievement  for  junior  high  school  students.  Because  of  the  findings 
of  this  task  force,  the  Orange  County  School  Board  voted  to  implement  the 
middle  school  concept  and  format  in  1982.  The  Orange  County  Public  School 
system  implemented  the  middle  school  concept  during  the  1985-1986  school 
year,  five  years  prior  to  the  state  mandate.  Since  the  middle  school  concept 
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consumed  a substantial  amount  of  time  and  funds  for  school  districts,  research 
was  needed  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  this  program. 

Organization  of  the  Study 

Chapter  I of  this  study  includes  the  introduction,  problem  statement, 
purpose  and  significance,  definition  of  terms,  and  organization  of  the  study. 
Chapter  II  contains  the  review  of  literature  related  to  the  middle  school  concept. 

In  Chapter  III,  the  design  and  procedures  proposed  for  use  in  this  study  are 
explained.  Chapter  IV  contains  a discussion  of  the  results  of  the  statistical 
analyses  of  data  with  respect  to  null  hypotheses  formulated  from  the  research 
questions.  Chapter  V is  a presentation  of  the  summary,  conclusion,  and 
recommendations. 


CHAPTER  2 

REVIEW  OF  THE  RELATED  LITERATURE 

This  chapter  contains  a review  of  theory  and  research  related  to  the  middle 
school.  The  chapter  is  organized  into  six  sections:  (a)  history,  theory,  and 
research  associated  with  the  middle  school  concept;  (b)  developmental  needs  of 
middle  school  students;  (c)  counseling  with  middle  school  students;  (d) 
effectiveness  of  advisement  programs;  (e)  organization  of  the  middle  school 
concept  in  Orange  County  Public  Schools;  and  (f)  implications  and  summary. 

History,  Theory,  and  Research  Associated 
With  the  Middle  School  Concept 

History 

From  time  to  time,  the  attention  of  the  American  people  has  been  focused 
on  educational  excellence.  From  its  early  history,  the  middle  level  school  has 
received  special  attention.  This  began  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Committee  of  Ten  at  the  turn  of  the  century  and  resulted  with  the  extrapolation  of 
recommendations  for  middle  level  education  contained  in  A Nation  At  Risk 
(Gardner,  1983). 

The  Bureau  of  Education’s  Commission  on  the  Reorganization  of 
Secondary  Education  (1918)  produced  the  “Cardinal  Principles  of  Secondary 
Education  . These  principles  listed  a set  of  goals  which  guided  secondary  level 
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policy  for  nearly  50  years.  It  recommended  six  years  devoted  to  secondary 
education  which  was  divided  into  “two  periods  designated  as  the  junior  and 
senior  periods”  (p.  13).  The  main  objectives  of  education,  according  to  the 
commission,  were  health,  command  of  fundamental  processes,  worthy  home 
membership,  vocation,  citizenship,  valuable  use  of  leisure  time,  and 
development  of  ethical  character.  Fifty  years  later,  in  1966,  the  American 
Association  of  School  Administrators  identified  similar  objectives  called  Nine 
Imperatives  for  Education  (Commission  on  Educational  Imperatives,  1966). 
These  imperatives  were  concerned  with  addressing  three  areas  of  development: 
intellectual,  social,  and  emotional. 

The  junior  high  organization  began  shortly  after  World  War  I.  The 
Commission  on  the  Reorganization  of  Secondary  Education  (1918)  had  made 
provisions  for  secondary  education  to  “be  divided  into  two  periods  which  may  be 
designated  as  the  junior  and  senior  periods”  (pp.  12-13).  The  increased  school 
enrollment  during  this  time  led  to  the  6-3-3  organization  in  place  of  the  earlier  8- 
4 organization. 

The  goals  of  the  junior  high  were  also  established  early  in  the  20th  century. 
One  of  the  earliest  lists  proposed  implementing  college  preparatory  subjects  in 
grades  7 and  8 in  order  to  give  students  a longer  period  to  prepare  for  college. 
Another  goal  of  reducing  the  dropout  rate  at  the  end  of  grade  8 led  to  moving 
grade  9 into  junior  high  and  modifying  the  curriculum  to  include  mathematics, 
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science,  and  foreign  language.  These  two  goals  of  earlier  college  preparation 
and  reducing  the  dropout  rate  at  the  end  of  elementary  school  were  two  of  the 
cornerstones  of  the  junior  high  philosophy. 

The  junior  high  established  the  importance  of  grades  7 and  8.  Rather  than 
being  a review  of  elementary  school,  it  became  a viable  learning  experience, 
keeping  students  in  school  while  preparing  many  of  them  for  college.  It  served 
as  a transitional  bridge  between  elementary  and  high  school.  According  to 
Alexander  and  George  (1981), 

Without  doubt  many  junior  high  schools  have  served  a much  needed 
transitional  function  in  their  communities.  Equally,  unequivocally,  we  can 
state  that  many  junior  high  schools  became  in  time  almost  duplicate  copies 
of  their  senior  high  schools  in  terms  of  credit  and  grading  systems,  methods 
of  teaching,  time  schedules  and  student  activities,  so  that  sixth  graders  in 
June  became  high  school  students  in  September  without  adequate 
readiness  or  maturity,  (p.  11) 

The  junior  high  did  make  efforts  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  preadolescents 
more  than  before.  A broader  curriculum,  counseling  services,  expanded 
libraries,  variety  of  teachers,  variety  of  student  activities,  and  exposure  to  more 
people  and  experiences  came  with  the  junior  high. 

By  the  mid  1960s,  however,  there  was  unrest  with  the  organizational  format 
and  a variety  of  alternative  structures  appeared.  Intermediate  schools,  six-year 
high  schools,  two-year  junior  high  schools,  and  a variety  of  “centers”  with  varying 
grades  came  into  existence. 
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The  middle  school  movement  began  to  take  shape  during  this  atmosphere 
of  unrest.  The  middle  school  advocates  began  to  examine  the  problems  and 
successes  of  the  junior  high  schools  as  they  formulated  the  philosophy  behind 
the  middle  school  concept.  As  Johnson  (1962)  stated  in  the  Cornell  proposal 
that  the  middle  school  should  serve  several  purposes: 

1 . It  would  give  this  unit  a status  of  its  own,  rather  than  a “junior” 
classification; 

2.  It  would  facilitate  the  introduction  in  grades  5 and  6 of  some 
specialization  and  team  teaching  in  staffing  patterns; 

3.  It  would  also  facilitate  the  reorganization  of  teacher  education  sorely 
needed  to  provide  teachers  competent  for  the  middle  school; 

4.  A clearly  defined  middle  unit  should  more  easily  have  other 
characteristics  already  described  as  desirable,  than  the  typical  junior 
high  school,  (a)  a well-articulated  12-to-14  year  system  of  education; 
(b)  preparation  for,  even  transition  to,  adolescence;  (c)  continued 
general  education;  and  (d)  abundant  opportunities  for  exploration  of 
interests,  individualization  of  instruction,  a flexible  curriculum,  and 
emphasis  on  values,  (pp.  40-42) 

Donald  Eichhorn  (1966)  also  proposed  an  alternative  to  the  traditional 
junior  high  program  and  offered  the  following: 

More  and  more  professional  literature  is  offering  evidence  that  the  junior 
high  school  concept  is  being  seriously  challenged.  Usually,  however,  the 
suggested  remedies  take  the  form  of  treating  the  ills  of  the  present 
structure  rather  than  proposing  an  attack  at  the  root  causes  of  the  problem. 
Substantiated  assumptions  of  this  study  indicate  that  the  root  of  the 
problem  be  attacked—through  an  altered  school  district  organizational 
pattern-that  an  elementary  unit  of  grades  kindergarten  through  five,  a 
middle  school  grouping  of  grades  six  through  eight,  and  a high  school  unit 
of  grades  nine  through  twelve,  be  initiated,  (p.  104) 
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Alexander  and  George  (1968)  cited  the  following  principles  as  major 
elements  of  the  emergent  middle  school: 

1 . To  provide  a program  especially  adapted  to  the  wide  range  of  individual 
differences  and  special  needs  of  the  “in-between  ager.” 

2.  To  create  a school  ladder  arrangement  that  promotes  continuity  of 
education  from  school  entrance  to  exit. 

3.  To  facilitate  through  a new  organization,  the  introduction  of  the  needed 
innovations  in  curriculum  and  instruction,  (p.  11) 

During  the  past  20  years  there  has  been  a great  deal  of  refinement  of  these 
elements,  but  the  basic  philosophy  of  the  middle  school  has  remained  constant. 
These  final  three  elements  have  remained  the  cornerstone  of  the  middle  school 
movement. 

Theory 

Alexander  and  George  (1981)  stated  that  students  who  feel  safe,  accepted, 
and  important  are  much  less  likely  to  be  disruptive.  The  authors  saw  the  middle 
school  program  as  a “unique  opportunity  to  teach  the  behaviors  that  students  no 
longer  seem  to  come  to  school  already  possessing,  but  which  are  essential  to  a 
productive  school  atmosphere”  (p.  92). 

The  teacher  is  an  integral  part  of  the  middle  school  program.  The  teacher 
performs  such  duties  as  the  following  for  an  assigned  group  of  middle  school 
pupils: 

1 . to  provide  a secure  and  comfortable  home  base  for  the  assigned  group; 

2.  to  provide  personal  and  educational  guidance; 
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3.  to  plan  and  evaluate  individual  programs; 

4.  to  coordinate  all  the  many  parts  of  the  total  educational  program  for  the 
students  in  the  assigned  group;  and 

5.  to  develop,  with  pupils,  a program  of  self-knowledge  and  understanding 
of  the  nature  of  their  adolescence  (Alexander,  1968). 

The  master  classroom  teacher  and  the  effective  pupil  guidance  program 
are  essential  to  the  success  of  the  middle  school  program.  “The  role  of  the 
teacher  as  effective  guide,  the  facilitator  of  the  personal  growth  of  students,  is 
assuming  greater  significance”  (George,  1973,  p.  218).  Working  together  with 
the  administration,  the  teacher  can  assist  the  pupil  to  use  his  or  her  assets  and 
overcome  disabilities.  This  can  be  accomplished  only  when  the  teacher,  acting 
as  advisor,  knows  the  student  well  enough  to  offer  guidance  with  the  social 
activities,  psychological  problems,  and  the  total  educational  program 
encountered  by  the  middle  school  student. 

The  socialization  process  was  enhanced  by  an  advisor-advisee  program. 

As  Lipsitz  (1984)  found  in  her  analysis  of  middle  schools,  the  schools  did  not 
achieve  their  results  by  chance.  They  expended  a large  amount  of  energy  on  a 
complex  school  organization  so  that  small  groups  of  teachers  who  varied  the 
tone  and  pace  of  the  school  day  could  base  their  instruction  on  the  students’ 


needs. 
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Alexander  and  George  (1981)  described  the  purpose  of  the  advisor-advisee 
program  stating,  the  fundamental  purpose  of  the  advisor-advisee  program  in 
any  school  is  to  promote  involvement  between  a teacher  and  the  students  in  the 
advisory  group.  The  advisory  program  focused  on  what  had  been  called  the 
fourth  R,  relationships”  (p.  90).  They  also  listed  the  following  characteristics  of 
an  exemplary  advisor-advisee  program: 

1 The  rationale  for  the  program  from  the  teachers’  perspective  was  to 
enable  the  teachers  “to  make  significantly  positive  difference  in  the  lives  of  their 
students”  (p.  90). 

2.  The  advisor-advisee  program  provided  an  opportunity  for  the  teachers  to 
develop  a meaningful  relationship  with  a manageable  number  of  students. 

3.  The  middle  school  student  needed  models  of  effective  interpersonal 
communication.  The  advisor-advisee  program  provided  the  forum  for  exploration 
of  issues  such  as  self-worth  and  self-expression. 

4.  The  advisor-advisee  program  offered  an  opportunity  for  social  and 
emotional  education  which  was  a primary  concern  during  this  time  of  the 
students’  lives.  The  advisor-advisee  program  allowed  students  to  analyze  the 
wide  range  of  emotions  they  experienced  during  these  years  of  adolescence. 
Middle  school  students  needed  continuing  assistance  in  comprehending, 
analyzing,  and  accepting  the  emotional  components  of  their  lives. 
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5.  The  advisor-advisee  program  provided  a setting  in  which  students  and 
teachers  experienced  an  atmosphere  which  was  supportive,  safe,  and  familiar. 

6.  The  advisor-advisee  program  also  was  a significant  source  of  civic 
education  where  decisions  about  student  council  representation,  intramural 
competitions,  and  a variety  of  related  school  issues  occurred. 

Gatewood  and  Dilg  (1975)  included  an  additional  factor.  This  factor  involve 
providing  the  opportunity  to  give  constant  support  in  getting  students  to  know 
themselves  and  struggling  to  master  the  requirements  of  successful  living  with 
peers. 

Prior  to  the  1980s,  empirical  research  in  the  area  of  middle  school 
education  had  been  noticeably  lacking.  Too  often,  research  was  limited  to 
shadow-studies  (Smith,  in  McGee  & Krajewski,  1979),  informal  observations 
(Smith,  in  McGee  & Krajewski,  1979),  attitudinal  surveys  (Baker  & Beauchamp, 
in  McGee  & Krajewski,  1979),  or  small  samples  (Sardone,  in  McGee  & 

Krajewski,  1979).  With  middle  school  organizations  currently  represented  in  all 
50  states,  in  more  than  1,000  districts  (Lounsbury,  1984),  there  was  a need  to 
determine  the  effectiveness  of  its  elements.  As  Cawelti  (1988)  determined, 
“regardless  of  their  organization,  most  U.S.  schools  enrolling  1 0-to-1 4-year-olds 
do  not  address  all  the  program  characteristics,  but  the  middle  school 
organization  is  far  more  likely  to  provide  those  program  characteristics  needed 
by  the  early  adolescent”  (p.  1). 


Research 
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Much  of  the  early  research  conducted  prior  to  the  1980s  in  the  area  of 
middle  school  education,  however,  had  been  restricted  to  one  domain:  the 
intellectual.  Research  during  this  time  also  focused  on  students  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  socioeconomic  scale  and/or  in  need  of  remedial  education.  Edmonds 
(1982)  stated: 

the  criticism  of  the  education  status  quo  that  motivates  school  improvement 
efforts  fixes  on  academic  mastery  among  low  income  children.  Designs  for 
school  improvement,  therefore,  focus  on  basic  skill  acquisition  and 
measure  gain  by  recording  annual  increases  in  proportionate  mastery  in  the 
lowest  social  class.  This  is  a highly  circumscribed,  quantitative  measure  of 
school  improvement,  (p.  17) 

While  some  of  the  criticisms  had  been  rectified  in  more  recent  research,  the 
emphasis  often  remained  solely  on  the  incremental  academic  gains  without 
concern  for  the  other  two  factors  (social  and  emotional)  and  their  effect  or 
importance. 

Evans  (1970)  found,  in  his  study  of  the  Fort  Worth,  Texas  middle  schools, 
that  middle  school  students  scored  higher  than  junior  high  school  students  in 
reading  and  study  skills,  but  lower  in  math. 

Smith  (1975)  compared  two  Ohio  junior  high  schools,  one  of  which 
employed  the  “middle  school  concept”  with  interdisciplinary  teams,  team 
planning  for  teaching,  thematic  teaching  approach,  discipline  managed  at  team 
level,  and  an  advisor-advisee  program.  The  students  in  the  “middle  school 
approach  program  scored  higher  in  reading  and  mathematics  than  did  the 
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students  in  the  junior  high  school  that  used  the  more  traditional  approach  of 
departmentalization,  non-thematic  teaching,  and  individual  teacher  planning 
time.  In  other  academic  areas,  no  differences  were  found,  as  was  also  the  case 
in  comparison  of  student  self-concept. 

Sardone’s  (1976)  study  of  New  Jersey  middle  and  junior  high  schools 
compared  the  achievement  scores  of  190  junior  high  eighth  graders  with  215 
eighth  grades  in  middle  school.  He  concluded  that  the  middle  school  students 
outscored  the  junior  high  students  on  “basic  skills,  verbal  creativity,  and 
figurative  creativity.” 

When  schools  were  converted  from  junior  high  to  middle  schools,  there 
were  often  very  noticeable  effects.  In  tracing  the  changes  that  occurred  in  a 
Tennessee  school,  McGee  and  Krajewski  (1979)  found  that  discipline  referrals 
were  cut  in  half,  and  attendance  and  achievement  improved  slightly.  The  limited 
sample  size  restricted  making  broad  generalizations  of  the  findings,  however. 
Baker  (1972)  found  that,  following  conversion,  student  achievement  was  better 
for  seventh  and  eighth  graders  in  middle  schools.  In  an  unpublished  report, 
Brantley  (1982)  compared  standardized  achievement  test  scores  for  an  eight 
year  period  from  1973-1975,  when  a school  was  a junior  high  school,  to  scores 
from  1976-1981,  when  it  operated  as  a middle  school.  This  study  followed  the 
entire  conversion  period  and  continued  for  five  years  until  the  program  was  well 
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established.  By  using  these  standardized  test  scores,  he,  too,  found  that  reading 
and  math  achievement  were  significantly  higher  under  the  middle  school  design. 

Not  all  research  yielded  similar  results.  Gaskill  (1971)  compared  the 
achievement  scores  of  846  students  in  four  middle  schools  with  scores  of  381 
students  in  two  junior  high  schools.  He  found  that  the  junior  high  students 
outscored  the  middle  school  students  on  total  language  skills,  total  arithmetic 
skills,  and  knowledge  and  use  of  reference  skills. 

Calhoun  (1983),  of  Educational  Research  Service,  compiled  the  following 
characteristics  based  upon  the  current  data  from  middle  level  research. 

1 . There  was  little  difference  in  academic  achievement  between  middle 
and  junior  high  school  students. 

2.  Grade  organization  had  no  apparent  effect  on  the  organizational  climate 
of  the  schools. 

3.  Researchers  agreed  that  the  quality  of  the  program  was  more  important 
than  its  grade  organization  in  affecting  the  academic  achievement  of  the 
students. 

4.  Most  research  comparing  junior  high  schools  and  middle  schools  had 

found  them  more  alike  than  different;  some  even  concluding  that  they  differed  in 
name  only. 

Barris  (1992)  compared  the  Michigan  Educational  Assessment  Program 
(MEAP)  results  between  junior  high  and  middle  school  seventh  graders  to 
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determine  the  more  successful  organizational  structure.  He  followed  their 
progress  through  grade  ten.  The  findings  indicated  significant  results  in  favor  of 
the  middle  school  format  in  both  math  and  reading. 

Three  years  later,  Radwanski  (1994)  compared  achievement  scores  of 
traditional  junior  high  and  middle  school  students  in  one  Michigan  school  district. 
This  ten-year  study  examined  academic  performance  on  both  the  California 
Achievement  Test  (CAT)  and  the  Michigan  Educational  Assessment  Program 
(MEAP).  The  data  indicated  a significant  difference  in  math  achievement  for  the 
MEAP  and  three  areas  of  math,  reading,  and  language  for  the  CAT. 

Hannum  (1994)  conducted  a statewide  study  of  87  middle  schools 
throughout  the  state  of  New  Jersey.  He  explored  the  characteristics  of  middle 
school  that  foster  higher  student  achievement  and  more  efficacious  teaching 
practices.  He  also  determined  which  schools  actually  embraced  and 
incorporated  the  middle  school  philosophy.  As  a result  of  this  study,  it  appeared 
that  there  was  a connection  between  school  climate,  health,  and  efficacy 
variables  and  the  improvement  of  student  achievement. 

Russell  (1994)  designed  her  study  to  evaluate  middle  level  education  by 
examining  implementation  of  the  middle  level  program  concepts  in  relation  to 
student  achievement.  An  assessment  of  the  extent  to  which  middle  level 
programming  was  included  as  a predictor  of  student  achievement  was  also 
conducted.  The  California  Achievement  Test  (CAT)  scores  of  eighth  graders  in 
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ten  middle  schools  within  an  urban  school  district  were  examined.  Russell  found 
that  the  major  predictor  of  eighth  grade  achievement  was  sixth  grade 
achievement;  and  socio-economic  status  and  race  also  entered  the  predication 
equation  consistently.  The  middle  level  programming  concepts  were  correlated 
to  the  outcomes  in  the  following  areas: 

1.  The  reading  score  prediction  equation  was  related  to  interdisciplinary 
teaming  and  block  scheduling  along  with  appropriate  curriculum  and  learning 
skills  in  a positive  direction  with  higher  achievement; 

2.  The  math  prediction  was  related  to  all  middle  level  programming 
concepts  except  advisor/advisee  in  a positive  relationship; 

3.  The  composite  battery  score  prediction  was  related  to  developmental^ 
appropriate  teaching  strategies  in  addition  to  appropriate  curriculum  and 
learning  skills  in  a positive  direction;  and 

4.  The  language  arts  score  prediction  was  related  to  only  advisor/advisee 
in  a negative  relation. 

As  Cawelti  (1988)  reported  in  an  Association  for  Supervision  and 
Curriculum  Development  (ASCD)  survey  of  672  middle  level  schools,  “middle 
schools  were  significantly  more  likely  to  use  such  programs  as  ‘home  base’  or 
advisor/advisee  systems  and  interdisciplinary  team  teaching  that  attempt  to 
respond  to  the  particularly  stressful  physical,  intellectual,  and  social  needs  of 
early  adolescents”  (p.  1). 
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Bingham  (1994)  also  observed  the  integrated  curriculum  in  middle  schools 
as  it  related  to  academic  achievement.  She  reported  a significant  increase  in  the 
scores  of  students  who  had  been  taught  via  integrated  curriculum.  The  students 
exposed  to  the  integrated  method  of  teaching  also  had  a slightly  better  level  of 
understanding  of  the  concepts  presented  than  did  the  students  from  the 
traditional  program. 

The  findings  of  the  ASCD  survey  supported  what  Calhoun  (1983)  had 
reported  five  years  earlier: 

1 Regardless  of  their  organization,  most  U.S.  schools  enrolling  1 0-to-14 
year-olds  did  not  address  all  the  program  characteristics  recommended  for  this 
age  group. 

2.  The  middle  level  form  of  organization  was  far  more  likely  to  provide 
those  program  characteristics  needed  by  the  early  adolescent. 

3.  Despite  this  superiority  of  the  middle  school  program,  simply  placing 
grades  6-8  or  5-8  in  a single  building  did  not  assure  that  the  program 
characteristics  suggested  for  youth  of  this  age  was  present.  Many  schools  with 
grades  6-8  continued  to  be  more  similar  to  than  different  from  junior  high 
schools. 

Alexander  and  George  (1993)  arrived  at  a consensus  on  the  necessary 
characteristics  of  exemplary  middle  schools  which  other  researchers  had 
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suggested  (Gatewood  & Dilg,  1975;  Georgiady  & Romano,  1973;  Montebello 
Unified  School  District,  1969).  The  essential  characteristics  were 

1 A statement  of  philosophy  and  school  goals  that  was  based  on 

knowledge  of  the  educational  needs  of  boys  and  girls  of  middle  school 
age  and  was  used  in  school  program  planning  and  evaluation. 

2.  A system  for  school  planning  and  evaluation  which  was  specifically 
designed  for  the  middle  school  level.  It  included  all  those  concerned  in 
the  school  community. 

3.  A curriculum  plan  for  the  middle  school  population  that  provided  for  their 
continuous  progress,  basic  learning  skills,  use  of  organized  knowledge, 
personal  development  activities,  and  other  curriculum  goals  as  locally 
determined. 

4.  A program  of  guidance  which  assured  the  availability  of  help  for  each 
student  from  a faculty  member  well  known  to  the  student. 

5.  An  interdisciplinary  teacher  organization  which  provided  for  team 
planning,  teaching,  and  evaluation,  and  for  appropriate  interdisciplinary 
units. 

6.  Use  of  methods  of  student  grouping  for  instruction  which  facilitated 
multi-age  and  other  instructional  arrangements  to  maximize  continuous 
progress. 

7 Block  scheduling  and  other  time  arrangements  to  facilitate  flexible  and 
efficient  use  of  time. 

8.  Planning  and  use  of  physical  facilities  to  provide  the  flexible  and  varied 
program  required  for  middle  schoolers. 

9.  Instruction  which  utilized  a balanced  variety  of  effective  strategies  and 
techniques  to  achieve  continuous  progress  of  each  learner  toward 
appropriate  instructional  objectives. 

10.  Appropriate  roles  for  the  various  individuals  and  groups  required  for 
continued  and  dynamic  leadership  in  the  middle  school,  with  a 
continuing  program  of  staff  development  and  renewal  focused  on  the 
unique  problems  of  middle  school  personnel. 
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1 1 . A plan  for  evaluation  of  student  progress  and  of  the  school  itself  to 
assure  the  achievement  of  the  goals  of  the  school. 

12.  Participation  with  other  schools  and  with  community  groups  in  the 
continuing  study  of  the  middle  school  population  and  of  society  as  a 
whole,  to  be  responsive  to  changing  needs  and  conditions  of  the  future. 
(Alexanders  George,  1981,  pp.  18-19) 

George  and  Oldaker  (1985)  provided  a clear  definition  of  the  middle  school 
by  tracing  the  development  of  middle  schools  which  began  in  the  mid-1960s. 
However,  by  the  mid-1980s,  most  educators  experienced  in  middle  level  schools 
had  arrived  at  some  common  elements  of  middle  level  schools:  (a)  classroom 
based  guidance  efforts;  (b)  interdisciplinary  team  organization;  (c)  arrangements 
for  long-term  involvement  between  one  team  of  teachers  and  one  group  of 
students;  (d)  an  enriched  curriculum;  (e)  flexible  scheduling  and  class  time 
arrangement;  (f)  instructional  strategies  that  accommodate  the  characteristics  of 
the  learner;  (g)  a wide  range  of  exploratory  experiences  centered  around  the 
interests  of  middle  school  adolescents;  and  (h)  collaboration  between  and 
among  teachers,  administrators,  and  specialists  (Alexander  & George,  1981; 
George  & Oldaker,  1985;  McEwin  & Clay,  1983).  However,  as  George  (1989) 
stated,  “less  than  25%  of  Florida's  middle  schools  effectively  implement  the 
major  components  of  the  model  program”  (p.  70). 

Today  there  are  more  than  20  million  students  in  America’s  middle  level 
schools  (Johnston,  1984).  For  the  past  three  decades,  these  schools  have  been 
undergoing  substantial  changes.  Almost  every  American  has  been  affected  by 
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these  changes  either  as  a participant  or  an  involved  family  member.  Until  the 
past  few  years,  there  has  been  little  empirical  research  to  support  or  criticize  any 
particular  educational  approach.  The  data  obtained  from  the  new  empirical 
research  must  be  used  to  support  those  elements  that  build  an  effective  middle 
school  and  eliminate  those  elements  that  tear  it  down. 

One  study  (Lounsbury,  Marani,  & Compton,  1980)  replicated  an  earlier 
shadow  study  of  middle  schools.  In  1977,  they  revisited  the  same  schools  they 
had  observed  in  1962.  In  observing  eighth  graders,  they  found  “the  overall 
picture  in  1977  was  clearly  improved.  Middle  schools  are  progressing;  they  are 
trying  conscientiously  to  be  responsive  to  students’  needs  and  to  alter  their 
programs  and  practices  to  serve  better  their  emerging  adolescents”  (p.  65).  The 
researchers  made  several  recommendations,  one  of  which  was  better  use  of  the 
advisor-advisee  program. 

Several  years  later,  Lounsbury  (1984)  wrote  that  surrounding  the  middle 
school  movement  was  a professional  commitment,  real  caring,  a recognition  of 
the  centrality  of  kids.  He  noted  that  basic  to  each  organization  was  an  effort  to 
implement  programs  which  reflect  their  awareness  of,  and  respect  for,  the  nature 
and  needs  of  the  emerging  adolescents. 

Putbrese  (1987)  surveyed  3,400  7th-grade  students  from  all  areas  of  the 
nation  to  determine  whether  advisory  programs  were  accomplishing  their  desired 
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outcomes.  Of  the  43  statements  on  the  survey,  29  were  determined  to  be 
statistically  significant.  The  following  conclusions  were  drawn: 

1.  Advisory  programs  improved  teacher/student  relationships  on  a 
personal  level. 

2.  Advisory  programs  gave  students  a feeling  of  more  control  over 
decisions. 

3.  Advisory  programs  promoted  an  atmosphere  of  equality. 

4.  Advisory  programs  provided  opportunities  for  group  work. 

5.  Advisory  programs  improved  the  sharing  of  feelings  between  students. 

6.  Advisory  programs  helped  to  maximize  the  altruistic  nature  of 
adolescents. 

7.  Advisory  programs  reduced  the  incidence  of  smoking  and/or  alcohol  use 
and/or  abuse. 

8.  Advisory  programs  appeared  to  make  teachers  more  aware  of  or  more 
attentive  to  student  behavior. 

The  report  concluded  with  the  following  statements: 

Reports  of  research  on  affective  education  clearly  support  the  concept  that 
advisory  programs  are  necessary  for  the  middle  level  school.  The  data 
reported  in  this  article  validate,  from  a research  perspective,  that  advisory 
programs  are  indeed  doing  what  educators  in  good  middle  level  schools 
have  known  all  along-they  are  effective  and,  they  work.  (Putbrese,  1987,  p. 

George  and  Oldaker  (1985)  studied  effective  middle  schools  across  the 
nation  and  found  many  similarities  when  looking  at  the  essential  characteristics. 
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In  their  study,  they  found  that  80%  of  the  students’  emotional  health,  creativity, 
and  confidence  in  learning  were  positively  affected  by  the  middle  school 
organization  while  90%  of  the  schools  surveyed  responded  that  the  students’ 
self-concept  and  social  development  had  improved  with  the  implementation  of 
the  middle  school  format.  They  further  stated  that  “reorganization  of  the  school 
so  as  to  eliminate  the  older  ninth  graders  was  also  credited  with  delaying  certain 
social  pressures  that  seem  to  precipitate  an  undesirable  sophistication  in  young 
people  today”  (p,  23). 

1 Ninety  percent  had  interdisciplinary  teaming.  Interdisciplinary  teachers 
generally  teach  the  same  core  of  students,  are  situated  in  close  proximity  to 
each  other  in  the  school  facility,  and  share  common  planning  periods.  As  Rutter 
(1979)  and  Levine,  Levine  and  Eubanks  (1984)  discussed,  this  was  linked  to  a 
spirit  of  caring  and  identity  which  also  produced  cooperation  among  colleagues. 

2.  Ninety-four  percent  provided  flexible  scheduling  of  the  school  day.  This 
allows  teachers  within  an  interdisciplinary  team  to  modify  their  programs  as 
necessary. 

3.  Ninety-three  percent  included  an  advisor-advisee  program.  “In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  middle  school  educators  appear  to  have  been,  to  date,  unable  to 
find  a magically  successful  formula  for  the  advisory  program,  exemplary  schools 
persist  in  experimenting  and  insist  on  continuing  this  effort”  (George  & Oldaker, 
1985,  p.  19). 
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4.  Ninety-nine  percent  reported  a continuing  effort  to  focus  curriculum  on 
student  personal  development  as  well  as  academic  achievement. 

Summarizing,  George  and  Oldaker  (1985)  stated: 

there  should  no  longer  be  much  doubt  about  how  important  interdisciplinary 
team  organization  and  the  advisor-advisee  programs  are  to  the  middle 
school  concept;  nor,  if  we  can  believe  trends  which  appear  in  the  recent 
research,  should  we  doubt  that  these  programs  make  a positive  difference 
in  the  lives  of  the  students,  (p.  20) 

Arhar  (1990)  looked  at  teaming  with  a slightly  different  perspective.  She 
believed  that  bonding  to  conventional  institutions  functions  to  control  or  inhibit 
deviant  behavior  and  is  linked  to  student  identification  with  and  participation  in 
school.  She  further  indicated  that  if  social  bonds  are  weakened,  the  individual  is 
free’  to  engage  in  delinquent  behavior.  An  extension  of  this  theory  linked 
dropping  out  of  school  with  a lack  of  school  membership  or  social  bonding. 

Thus,  the  likelihood  that  students  will  become  disengaged  from  school  increases 
when  a lack  of  bonding  to  peers,  to  teachers  and  to  school  occurs.  She 
concluded  that  interdisciplinary  teaming  was  a means  of  creating  a sense  of 
community  and  a way  of  breaking  down  the  isolation  and  anonymity  adolescents 
feel  in  school,  enabling  students  to  develop  academically  and  personally. 
Interdisciplinary  teaming  was  also  perceived  to  increase  the  likelihood  that 
students  will  develop  stronger  bonds  with  peers,  teachers,  and  school. 

Arhar’s  study  indicated  that  teaming  has  significant  effects  on  bonding. 
Teaming  produces  higher  social  bonding  scores  than  the  traditional  organization 
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of  teachers  into  departments.  With  the  greatest  effect  focused  on  bonding  to 
teachers  and  somewhat  less  to  school  and  students.  Her  implication  that 
teaming  provides  bonding  for  at-risk  students  and  .therefore,  decreases  the 
potential  for  student  drop-outs  should  be  studied  by  both  middle  and  high 
schools  as  an  attempt  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  students. 

Henrie  (1992)  studied  seventh  grade  students  to  determine  the 
effectiveness  of  the  middle  school  organization  upon  the  success  of  young 
adolescents  in  two  urban  schools.  The  school  implementing  the  middle  school 
format  was  organized  into  teams  and  had  a daily  advisory  period.  The  other 
school  was  organized  departmentally  with  students  and  teachers  not  organized 
into  teams.  The  findings  indicated  that  students  in  the  middle  school  had  a 
significantly  higher  level  of  achievement  and  more  positive  attitudes  towards 
school.  There  was  no  significant  difference  in  either  the  number  of  absences  or 
the  number  of  discipline  referrals. 

The  conflicting  and  unclear  research  findings  pointed  out  that  there  were 
several  acceptable  options  in  determining  the  better  organizational  plan.  This 
also  meant  that  decisions  could  still  be  made  on  the  basis  of  philosophical 
positions,  economic  conditions,  demographics,  and  local  preferences.  However, 
researchers  had  pointed  out  that  the  most  important  factors  to  consider  were  the 
characteristics  of  the  youngsters  and  the  provision  for  a quality  educational 
program  for  these  unique  boys  and  girls. 
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Organizational  and  instructional  practices  utilized  in  middle  schools  were 
frequently  based  on  recommendations  by  middle  school  experts,  preference  of 
local  administrators,  or  specific  concerns  of  teachers,  administrators,  boards  of 
education,  and  community  special  interest  groups.  Implementation  of  these 
practices  had  generated  questions  which  call  for  empirical  research  or 
systematic  evaluation  of  these  programs.  There  was  a need  to  determine  the 
effect  of  the  elements  of  the  middle  school  concept  on  academic  achievement 
and  behavior. 


Developmental  Needs  of  Middle  School  Students 
The  emergence  of  the  middle  school  as  an  alternative  to  the  junior  high 
school  promised  to  bring  the  needed  focus  to  this  special  period  of  growth  and 
development  in  a child’s  school  life.  At  the  core  of  the  rationale  for  a middle 
school  organization  was  the  view  that  youngsters  10  to  14  years  old  possess 
compatible  characteristics.  The  justification  was  grounded  in  the  concept  of 
transescence: 

transescence  is  the  stage  of  development  which  begins  prior  to  the  onset  of 
puberty  and  extends  through  the  early  stages  of  adolescence.  Since 
puberty  does  not  occur  precisely  at  the  same  chronological  age  in  human 
development,  the  transescent  designation  is  based  on  the  many  physical, 
social,  emotional,  and  intellectual  changes  that  appear  prior  to  the  puberty 
cycle  to  the  time  when  the  body  gains  a practical  degree  of  stability  over 
these  complex  changes.  (Eichhorn,  1966,  p.  3) 

Even  prior  to  the  middle  school  movement,  Maritain  (1956)  stated  the 


complexities  of  the  adolescent. 
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In  search  for  his  place  in  his  environment,  a healthy  adolescent  is  not 
seeking  a final  answer.  He  is  becoming  aware  of  the  possibility  of  openness 
in  human  relationships  and  a continuing  interaction  with  others.  He  finds 
himself  in  existence  with  others  and  is  concerned  about  his  relationship 
with  others.  This  concept  of  existence  is  not  and  cannot  be  cut  off  from  the 
absolutely  primary  concept  of  being,  (p.  33) 

Friedenberg  (1959)  named  two  components  of  growth  that  he  felt  were 
necessary  for  adolescent  development.  These  included  a capacity  for 
tenderness  toward  other  persons  and  an  attitude  of  respect  for  competence.  His 
definition  of  adolescence  seemed  to  summarize  what  many  writers  since  then 
have  stated.  He  stated  that 

adolescence  is  the  period  during  which  a young  person  learns  who  he  is, 
and  what  he  really  feels.  It  is  the  time  during  which  he  differentiates  himself 
from  his  culture,  though  on  the  culture’s  terms.  It  is  the  age  at  which,  by 
becoming  a person  in  his  own  right,  he  becomes  capable  of  deeply  felt 
relationships  to  other  individuals  perceived  clearly  as  such.  (p.  29) 

He  also  stated  that  without  the  support  and  understanding  from  adults,  a child 

will  be  lost  to  the  growing  number  of  adolescents  in  society  who  lack  self- 

identification. 

Noar  (1961)  stated  that  the  responsibility  of  the  school  instructional 
program  was  to  meet  the  four  needs  which  related  to  the  adolescent’s  emotions: 

1 . the  need  for  security  and  affection,  which  created  a feeling  of  being 
wanted  and  a sense  of  belonging; 

2.  the  need  for  recognition  and  reward; 

3.  the  need  for  achievement  and  success;  and 
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4.  the  need  for  fun  and  adventure-new  experiences-both  educational  and 
recreational. 

As  the  middle  school  movement  grew,  Johnson  (1962)  stated  that 

a special  environment  needs  to  be  created  in  which  pubescence  can  be 
experienced  without  trauma  or  trepidation.  The  forbearance  of 
understanding  teachers  and  the  comfortable  camouflage  of  the  peer  group 
facilitate  the  rapprochement  of  the  sexes,  the  learning  of  new  social  skills, 
the  exploration  of  bodily  changes,  and  tolerant  acceptance  of  ambivalent 
vacillation  between  childish  dependence  and  brash  assertiveness.  At  the 
same  time,  the  right  combination  of  wide  exploration  and  wise  guidance 
would  assure  that,  when  the  metamorphosis  was  complete,  the  physically 
healthy,  emotionally  stable,  socially  adjusted,  civic-minded  specimen 
(which  emerged  from  the  cocoon)  would  be  well  prepared  to  take 
advantage  of  whatever  opportunities  later  adolescence  might  offer. 
Euthanasia  for  the  junior  high  is  not  the  answer,  but  a curricular  lobotomy 
may  be  necessary.  The  present  dosage  of  vitamins  will  not  give  us  the  kind 
of  middle  school  we  need.  (pp.  41-42) 

Many  people  during  this  time  had  tried  to  simply  give  the  junior  high  a new 
name  and  a “massive  dosage  of  vitamins”  to  cure  its  ills.  However,  as  Johnson 
(1962)  predicted,  an  organizational  lobotomy  was  necessary  to  achieve  an 
effective  middle  school.  With  the  progression  of  the  middle  school  movement, 
researchers  continued  to  study  the  complexities  of  the  adolescent. 

Willey  and  Dunn  (1964)  studied  the  maturation  process  as  a factor  in  the 
learning  sequence  and  concluded  that  each  child  had  his  or  her  own  sequence 
of  learning.  They  found  that  the  student  encountered  needs  for  specific  abilities 
or  skills  in  academic  or  social  learning,  and  the  teacher  assisted  him  or  her  to 
gain  mastery.  They  also  studied  the  factors  involved  with  learning  and  found  that 
an  understanding  of  pacing,  that  is,  matching  the  learner  and  the  learning 
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situation,  was  necessary  at  this  age  to  provide  an  appropriate  balance  of 


stimulation,  challenge,  and  success  so  as  not  to  leave  an  aftermath  of  frustration 
and  defeat. 

Peters  (1970a)  traced  the  development  of  the  school-aged  student  by 
declaring  the  following: 

The  growing  of  a child  from  a kindergarten  pupil  into  a responsible  adult  is 
a deeply  personal  development.  It  is  a highly  individualized  process  despite 
its  group  setting  in  a mass  educational  system.  The  central  objective  of  this 
educational  system  should  be,  even  must  be,  to  assist  each  aspirant  to 
make  himself  into  not  only  the  most  competent  practitioner  of  the  routines 
of  daily  living,  but  also  the  most  fully  developed  person  he  is  capable  of 
becoming  for  an  understanding  of  and  responding  to  the  larger  tasks  of 
humanity.  These  include  the  important  responsibilities  of  the  proper  use  of 
one’s  emotional  capacities,  (p.  64) 


Van  Hoose  and  Pietrofesa  (1970)  were  more  specific  in  their  study  of 
adolescent  characteristics: 

Adolescents,  paradoxically,  rebel  against  dependency  on  and  conformity  to 
parental  systems,  only  to  substitute  a fierce  conformity  and  deep 
involvement  in  peer  relationships.  They  yearn  to  make  real  choices  in  what 
appears  to  them  to  be  a closed  system  of  behavior.  The  slowness  and 
unevenness  with  which  this  change  takes  place  are  personal  concerns  of 
far  greater  interest  to  the  adolescent  than  academic  subject  matter,  (p.  195) 

Peters  (1970b)  gave  a picturesque  description  of  the  adolescent  to  which 
all  educators  can  relate: 


Like  the  collisions  of  a warm  weather  mass  with  a cold  air  movement,  and 
the  consequent  release  of  energy,  the  fusion  of  the  seifs  awareness  of 
being  and  the  social  awareness  of  others  causes  turbulence  of  high  order 
in  adolescence.  To  neglect  adult  guidance  of  adolescents  in  this  area  of 
living  at  this  time  in  their  lives  is  to  render  them  helpless.  Authentic 
education  with  effective  guidance  assists  the  adolescent  to  gain  the 
necessary  insights  to  deal  with  changing  life  situations,  (p.  196) 
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Kvaraceus  (1971)  also  described  the  adolescent’s  place  in  education.  He 

described  the  mass  system  of  compulsory  and  homogenized  schooling  as  a 

nightmare  with  many  students  unable  to  please  the  teachers,  having  to  endure 

day-to-day  academic  and  social  failure,  frustration,  and  culture  shock  and 

developing  techniques  to  defend  or  protect  themselves.  As  he  stated, 

The  student  can  learn  to  play  dumb  and  thus  lower  the  school  expectations, 
he  can  run  away,  become  truant,  drop  out  of  school,  strike  back  at  the 
system  through  vandalism,  or  develop  a counterculture.  Overt  offensive 
behavior  through  the  delinquency  route  sometimes  proves  his  best  or  only 
defense,  (p.  24) 

As  more  research  data  were  accumulated,  a more  accurate  description  of 
the  adolescent  could  be  made.  Thornburg  (1980)  designated  seven 
developmental  tasks  as  a means  of  identifying  major  characteristics  of  the  age 
group,  (a)  becoming  aware  of  increased  physical  changes,  (b)  organizing 
knowledge  and  concepts  into  problem-solving  strategies,  (c)  learning  new 
social/sex  roles,  (d)  recognizing  one’s  identification  with  stereotypes,  (e) 
developing  friendships  with  others,  (f)  gaining  a sense  of  independence,  and 
(g)  developing  a sense  of  morality  and  values.  As  he  later  stated,  “schools  tend 
to  ignore  physical  and  social  development  while  stimulating  intellectual 
development.  In  reality,  schools  should  be  better  balanced  because  the 
developmental  needs  of  the  middle  graders  are  much  broader  than  academic 
pursuits”  (Thornburg,  1986,  p.  175). 

Burnett  (1986)  described  the  transescent  with  these  words: 
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A transescent  is  too  old  . . . too  young,  childish/adult;  dependent/  self- 
reliant;  a groupie/a  loner;  sexy/sexless;  frustrated/  excited; 
rebellious/conforming;  free/imprisoned.  A transescent  is  a fence  rider  who 
can  dismount  on  either  side  at  any  given  moment,  (p.  177) 

Fenwick  (1987),  with  perhaps  the  most  complete  study  of  the  adolescent  to 
date,  stated, 


middle  grade  students  are  unique.  No  other  grade  span  encompasses  such 
a wide  range  of  intellectual,  physical,  psychological,  and  social 
development.  Educators  must  be  sensitive  to  the  entire  spectrum  of  the 
adolescents  capabilities.  For  many  students,  the  middle  grades  represent 
the  last  chance  to  develop  a sense  of  academic  purpose  and  personal 
commitment  to  educational  goals.  Those  who  fail  at  the  middle  grade  level 
often  drop  out  of  school  and  many  never  again  have  the  opportunity  to 
achieve  their  fullest  potential,  (p.  v) 

Fenwick  (1987)  separated  the  characteristics  of  students  into  five 
categories:  (a)  intellectual  development,  (b)  physical  development,  (c) 

psychological  development,  (d)  social  development,  and  (e)  moral  and  ethical 
development. 

Intellectual  development  included  such  factors  as  (a)  the  transition  from  the 
concrete-manipulatory  stage  of  development  to  the  abstract  level  of  thinking,  (b) 
intense  curiosity,  (c)  active  rather  than  passive  learning,  (d)  interactive  or 
cooperative  learning,  (e)  willingness  to  learn  things  “useful”  or  “real  life”  related, 
(f)  egocentric  and  independent  thought,  (g)  personal-social  concerns  dominating 
thoughts  and  activities,  (h)  experiencing  the  phenomenon  of  metacognition- 
search  for  the  ability  to  know  what  one  knows  and  does  not  know,  and  (i)  facing 
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decisions  that  have  the  potential  to  affect  major  academic  values  with  lifelong 
consequences. 

The  physical  development  of  middle  school  students  encompassed  these 
elements:  (a)  experience  accelerated  physical  changes  in  weight,  height,  heart 
size,  lung  development,  ear  growth,  and  muscle  development;  (b)  mature  at 
varying  rates,  (c)  lack  coordination  of  bone  and  muscles;  (d)  experience  wide 
range  of  sexual  and  biological  development;  (e)  show  changes  in  body  contour 
with  protruding  ears,  long  arms,  and  hair  growth;  (f)  experience  fluctuations  in 
body  metabolism  between  spurts  of  energy,  restlessness,  overexertion,  and 
fatigue;  (g)  have  ravenous  appetites  and  cravings;  (h)  lack  physical  health  and 
good  nutrition  with  a tendency  toward  being  overweight;  and  (i)  are  physically  at 
risk  with  the  major  causes  of  homicide,  suicide,  accidents,  and  leukemia  being 
involved. 

The  psychological  development  of  middle  school  students  was  also  varied. 
Middle  school  students  often  (a)  displayed  erratic  and  inconsistent  behavior 
showing  a great  deal  of  anxiety  and  fear  contrasted  with  bravado;  (b)  had 
chemical  and  hormonal  imbalances  which  often  triggered  emotional  outbursts  or 
regression  to  more  childish  behaviors;  (c)  were  easily  offended  and  sensitive  to 
criticism,  (d)  tended  to  exaggerate  and  believe  that  personal  problems, 
experiences,  and  feelings  are  unique  and  earth-shattering;  (e)  were  moody, 
restless,  self-conscious,  alienated,  and  introspective;  (f)  searched  for  adult 
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identity  and  acceptance  in  the  midst  of  intense  peer  relationships;  (g)  were 
vulnerable  to  naive  opinions  and  one-sided  arguments;  (h)  searched  for  a sense 
of  individual  uniqueness;  (i)  had  an  emerging  sense  of  humor  based  on 
increased  intellectual  ability;  (j)  were  basically  optimistic  and  hopeful,  often 
idealistic;  and  (k)  were  psychologically  at  risk  with  the  greatest  diversity  in 
relation  to  oneself  and  others. 

The  social  development  during  this  stage  found  the  middle  school  student 
(a)  rebellious  toward  parents  but  still  strongly  dependent  on  parental  values;  (b) 
sensitive  to  the  high  level  of  mobility  in  society  and  overly  anxious  or  disoriented 
by  moves  which  necessitate  broken  peer  ties;  (c)  often  confused  and  frightened 
by  large,  impersonal  school  or  social  settings;  (d)  aggressive,  daring,  boisterous, 
and  argumentative;  (e)  fiercely  loyal  to  peer  group  values  while  sometimes  cruel 
or  insensitive  to  those  outside  the  peer  group;  (f)  sensitive  to  the  negative 
impact  of  adolescent  behaviors  on  adults  and  the  thin  edge  between  tolerance 
and  rejection.  The  middle  school  student  was  also  (a)  experiencing  often 
traumatic  conflicts  between  peer  groups  and  family;  (b)  referring  to  peers  and 
media  heroes  for  standards  and  models  of  behavior  and  fashion;  (c)  searching 
for  love  and  acceptance  from  significant  adults  and  needing  frequent  affirmation; 
(d)  striving  to  define  sex  role  characteristics  as  they  establish  positive  social 
relationships  with  members  of  the  same  and  opposite  sex;  (e)  experiencing  low 
levels  of  trust  with  adults  who  lack  sensitivity  to  adolescent  characteristics  and 
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needs;  (f)  challenging  authority  figures  as  they  test  the  limits  of  acceptable 
behavior;  and  (g)  being  socially  at  risk  since  their  values  are  being  shaped  and 
negative  interactions  with  peers,  parents,  and  teachers  may  lead  to  negative 
ideals  and  either  a lack  of  commitment  or  commitment  to  negative  ideals. 

The  moral  and  ethical  development  of  the  middle  school  students  (a)  were 
essentially  idealistic;  (b)  experienced  thoughts  of  awe  and  wonder  related  to 
their  own  expanding  intellect,  physical  development,  and  emotional  awareness; 
(c)  asked  broad,  unanswerable  questions  about  the  meaning  of  life  without 
expecting  absolute  answers,  but  are  turned  off  by  trivial  responses;  (d)  were 
reflective,  analytical,  and  introspective  about  their  thoughts  and  feelings;  (e) 
confronted  hard  moral  and  ethical  questions  with  which  they  were  unprepared  to 
cope;  and  (f)  were  at  risk  in  the  development  of  moral  and  ethical  choices  and 
behaviors.  Their  primary  dependence  on  the  home  and  church  for  moral  and 
ethical  development  was  seriously  compromised  by  peers  and  media  who  lacked 
these  resources  or  have  conflicting  values. 

Kutch  (1967)  stated  that  many  adolescents  had  become  part  of  the  “fun- 
oriented  society.  He  associated  this  society  with  violence  and  philosophical 
despair,  boredom,  and  frustration  leading  to  pessimism  on  the  part  of  the 
thoughtful,  and  violence  as  “the  inevitable  reaction  of  those  who  do  not  or 
cannot  analyze  their  frustration”  (p.  27).  He  cited  this  as  the  major  factor  in  the 
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growing  problem  of  juvenile  delinquency  and  the  increasing  crime  rate  among 
adolescents. 

Much  research  on  delinquency  had  been  done,  and  one  thing  that  was 
known  was  that  school  behavior  and  achievement  are  related— whether 
examined  at  the  individual  classroom  or  school  level.  “Beginning  with 
individuals,  it  has  been  widely  noted  that  students  who  misbehave  in  school  are 
likely  to  do  poorly  in  their  schoolwork”  (Gaddy,  1988,  p.  498). 

Behavioral  and  achievement  research  grouped  the  possible  influences  into 
two  classes:  constitutional  and  environmental  factors.  Genetic  or  neurological 
differences  were  examined  in  several  studies  (Benbow&  Stanley,  1980,  1981, 
1983;  Pallas  & Alexander,  1983;  Reiter,  1983;  Tomizuka,  1981).  Racial 
differences  were  also  examined  in  several  studies  (Flynn,  1980;  Jensen,  1969, 
1980;  Light  & Smith,  1969). 

Environmental  influences  on  behavior  and  achievement  were  also  studied 
(Coleman,  Campbell,  Hobson,  McPartland,  Mood,  Weinfeld,  & York,  1966; 
Glueck  & Glueck,  1950).  While  disruptive  students  may  harm  their  own 
achievement,  they  may  also  hamper  the  achievement  of  others  within  their 
learning  environment  (Gaddy,  1988). 

As  a result  of  his  research,  Gaddy  determined  that  while  school  behavior 
and  achievement  are  important,  they  are  not  the  ultimate  goals  of  an  effective 
middle  school.  A student’s  school  behavior  was  not  as  important  as  the  values 
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and  attitudes  the  student  takes  away  from  school.  A student’s  grades  were 

secondary  to  the  ability  to  think  and  reason  clearly. 

Schools  are  not  in  the  business  of  producing  good  students  either 
academically  or  behaviorally.  Schools  are  in  the  business  of  helping 
students  become  inventive,  productive,  creative,  useful  citizens  responsible 
for  their  own  lives  and  the  lives  of  their  families  and  their  communities,  able 
to  enjoy  life  beyond  the  school.  (Gaddy,  1988,  p.  515) 

During  the  1970s  the  emphasis  on  juvenile  delinquency  focused  the  role  of 

the  counselor  toward  the  violent  dissidents.  Even  though  they  were  the  minority 

of  the  middle  years  population,  they  received  the  majority  of  the  counselors’ 

attention  while  the  vast  numbers  of  youth  who  were  searching  for  answers  in  an 

orderly  manner  got  very  little  attention  (Peters,  1979).  This  focus  on  the  severely 

troubled  minority  had  continued  into  the  1980s  and  demanded  a change  in 

counseling  in  the  middle  school  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  students. 

The  United  States  Office  of  Education,  in  their  report  on  Delinquency  and 
the  Schools,  made  to  the  President’s  Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and 
Administration  of  Justice  (1967),  called  attention  to  three  major  deficiencies  of 
schools  in  dealing  with  adolescents  that  may  contribute  to  delinquency: 

1 The  educational  enterprise  was  not  meaningfully  related  to  the  real 
world-the  world  of  employment,  changing  social  conditions,  crime. 

2.  The  school  did  not  present  itself  as  a model  of  the  pluralistic  society. 
Groups  were  kept  apart  by  ability,  race,  sex,  or  economic  class.  The 
school  of  the  adolescent  isolates  and  excluded  many  students. 

3.  The  school  often  did  not  prepare  the  youth  for  mature  life,  it  infantized 
them.  Children  learn  largely  through  imitation.  Therefore,  they  had  to  be 
presented  with  a model  of  future  expectations.  The  school  needed  to 
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allow  the  exercise  of  self-responsibility  and  the  opportunity  for  decision 
making  to  prepare  youth  for  adulthood,  (p.7) 

Cloward  and  Ohlin  (1960)  researched  delinquency  and  pointed  out  that 
simply  multiplying  services  for  delinquent  individuals  and  groups  would  not 
prevent  the  rise  of  delinquency  among  students.  They  noted  that  “since  the 
forces  that  produce  delinquent  modes  of  adjustment  originate  in  the  social 
system,  the  social  setting  of  the  school  ought  to  be  examined”  (p.  67). 

In  their  study,  Gold  and  Winter  (1961)  examined  25  projects  in  an  effort  to 
determine  the  differentiating  factors  that  appeared  to  be  associated  with  the 
more  successful  efforts  of  preventing  delinquency.  They  concluded  that  positive 
results  would  be  attained  if  the  program  contained  the  following  ingredients:  (a) 
involvement  of  the  greatest  number  of  potential  and  actual  delinquents,  (b) 
maintenance  of  long-term  relationships,  (c)  close  contacts  with  warm  guiding 
individuals,  and  (d)  utilization  of  techniques  through  which  the  youth  is  helped  to 
establish  inner  controls  over  his  or  her  own  behavior.  This  and  other  such 
studies  contributed  to  the  restructuring  of  the  middle  years  educational  system. 

The  concern  for  at  risk  students  was  even  more  acute  in  Florida  because 
of  the  continuously  growing  and  shifting  population.  According  to  the  Florida 
Department  of  Education  (1988)  almost  a third  of  the  boys  and  a fourth  of  the 
girls  had  repeated  one  or  more  grades  by  age  15.  The  Center  for  Middle  Level 
Education  (1989)  stated: 

Middle  level  schools  must  take  a more  active  role  in  identifying  students  at 
risk  and  implementing  strategies  to  increase  academic  success  and 
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improve  personal  skills  and  self-confidence.  School  culture,  irrelevant 
curriculum,  and  lock-step  requirements  often  impede  success  for  students 
at  risk  by  not  providing  the  extra  support  and  choices  they  want  and  need 
to  remain  interested  and  motivated  to  achieve  in  school,  (p.  10) 

In  Epstein  s (1990)  and  Maclver’s  (1990)  researches  for  the  Johns  Hopkins 

University  Center  for  Research  on  Elementary  and  Middle  Schools,  they  stated 

principals  in  schools  with  well-implemented  group  advisory  programs  report  that 

they  have  stronger  overall  guidance  services  and  lower  than  expected  dropout 

rates”  (p.  464). 

Almost  without  exception,  today’s  teachers  view  classroom  discipline  as  a 
key  issue  that  influences  what  are  perhaps  the  two  most  important  aspects  of 
their  professional  lives:  (a)  the  degree  to  which  their  students  develop  personal 
and  cognitive  skills  and  (b)  the  degree  to  which  teachers  enjoy  their  jobs  (Jones 
& Jones,  1981). 

Counseling  of  Middle  School  Students 
Baker  and  Cramer  (1972)  saw  a basic  dichotomy  emerging  from  the  variety 
of  functions  and  role  expectations  that  obscured  the  identity  of  the  school 
guidance  counselor.  The  two  dominant  roles  being  the  favored  role  of  counselor 
and  the  newer  role  of  change  agent.  They  defined  the  counselor  as  “one  who 
participates  as  the  helper  in  a process  of  working  with  an  individual  or  a group 
seeking  assistance  with  personal,  educational,  and/or  vocational  concerns”  (p. 
662).  In  contrast,  the  change  agent  was  “someone  who  strived  to  move  against 
the  status  quo  when  he  felt  that  it  was  hurting  those  individuals  whom  he  was 
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trying  to  help”  (p.  663).  It  was  the  latter  orientation  that  Baker  and  Cramer 
predicted  would  become  the  major  focus  for  the  future  guidance  counselors. 

The  American  School  Counselor  Association  (1978)  crystallized  the  need 
for  a new  approach  in  a position  statement  entitled  Developmental  Guidance. 
They  proposed  a combination  of  elements  from  both  the  service  and  the 
program  approach  which  would  be  a coactive  approach.  They  also  proposed 
that  “guidance  would  be  habilitative  as  well  as  rehabilitative,  proactive  as  well  as 
reactive,  preventative  as  well  as  remedial,  skill  additive  as  well  as  problem 
reductive  and  characterized  by  outreach  as  well  as  availability”  (p.  96).  Ballast 
and  Shoemaker  (1978)  found  that  this  broadened  view  of  guidance  led  to  the 
classroom  teacher’s  role  as  an  advisor-counselor. 

Tolbert  (1978)  found  that  the  middle  school  guidance  program  tended  to 
resemble  the  elementary  school  services  emphasizing  group  work,  parent 
contacts,  and  teacher  involvement  to  improve  the  classroom  climate  and 
promote  exploration  of  self  and  the  environment.  These  strategies  and 
approaches,  however,  were  not  a part  of  the  junior  high  guidance  program. 

The  evolving  role  of  the  middle  school  counselor  reflected  the  need  to 
become  a trainer  as  well  as  a counselor.  Functions  were  expanded  beyond 
traditional  individual  and  small  group  assistance  to  include  teaching  teachers 
guidance  techniques  to  help  them  understand  and  facilitate  the  growth  of  the 
students  in  their  classes,  and  prepare  pupils  to  help  their  peers  (Tindall,  1976). 
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Shockley,  Schumacker,  and  Smith  (1984)  reflected  the  changing  role  of  the 
guidance  counselor.  They  found  that  the  middle  school  counselor  utilized 
expertise  in  working  with  individual  teachers,  serving  as  a resource  person  and 
guidance  leader  for  the  staff.  The  counselor  assisted  the  teachers  with  skills 
necessary  for  positive  interaction  with  students  and  staff.  The  counselor  also 
needed  to  work  closely  with  the  principal  to  coordinate  the  advisement  program 
and  provide  assistance  and  leadership  for  teachers,  as  well  as  coordinate  the 
necessary  staff  development  and  curricular  development  for  the  program. 

George  (1986)  stated  that  “probably  many,  if  not  most,  of  the  serious 
problems  counselors  deal  with  at  the  middle  and  junior  high  school  level  are 
directly  related  to  students’  failure  to  adapt  themselves  in  ways  that  permit  them 
to  enjoy  valid  group  membership”  (p.  184). 

Several  educators  recognized  the  importance  of  teachers  years  before  and 
made  predictions  as  to  their  involvement  in  the  total  school  program.  Gordon 
(1956)  stated  that  “the  teacher  is  directly  and  intimately  involved  in  all  guidance 
activities.  The  specialist  (guidance  counselor)  is  necessary,  but  the  teacher  is 
the  basis  of  any  good  guidance  program"  (p.  7).  The  entire  program  of 
counseling  was  analyzed  and  found  that  “counseling  by  the  teacher  is  conceived 
as  an  educational  process,  complementary  to  classroom  procedures,  in  which 
individual  students  are  provided  with  opportunities  to  explore  aspects  of 
themselves  and  their  world”  (p.  316).  Willey  and  Dunn  (1964)  predicted  that  “the 
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teacher  of  the  future  will  recognize  that  the  total  organism  normally  acts  as  a 

whole.  Children  behave  in  terms  of  the  interrelationships  of  their  physical,  social, 

educational,  and  mental  makeup”  (p.  468).  They  also  noted  that 

in  the  future,  the  teacher  will  be  involved  more  deeply  in  the  concerns  of 
individual  personalities  than  vocational  counseling.  Guidance  will  become  a 
process  of  assisting  individuals  to  understand  themselves  in  relation  to 
their  abilities,  aptitudes,  interests,  strengths,  and  limitations.  The  teacher’s 
role  in  this  process  will  be  increasingly  significant,  (pp.  469-470) 

They  outlined  the  teacher’s  role  as  including  five  major  activities:  (a) 

identifying  problems  at  the  classroom  level  and  referring  to  specialists  those 

children  who  need  more  assistance;  (b)  leading  and  facilitating  the  pace  and 

format  of  learning  activities;  (c)  becoming  the  primary  link  between  the  student 

and  the  psychologist,  counselor,  social  worker,  or  administrator;  (d)  serving  as 

public  relations  contact  between  the  school  and  the  home;  and  (e)  assuming 

increasing  responsibility  in  the  evaluation  of  the  guidance  program. 

Strang  (1970)  also  studied  the  teacher’s  role  in  guidance.  She  stated, 

the  role  of  the  teacher  in  guidance  is  modifying  the  role  of  the  guidance 
counselor.  He  is  becoming  more  and  more  a consultant  with  the  teacher 
becoming  the  practitioner  because  teachers  can  discover  the  potentialities 
of  their  pupils,  provide  experiences  in  line  with  each  child’s  present 
abilities,  build  on  the  students’  strengths,  help  them  overcome  weaknesses, 
and  reinforce  each  increment  of  growth,  (p.  273) 

She  went  on  to  relate  that  in  her  study,  when  high  school  students  were  asked, 

“who  has  helped  you  and  inspired  you  most,”  they  mentioned  a teacher  most 

frequently. 
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Rothney  (1972)  again  projected  the  teacher’s  role  in  the  future  by  stating 
the  following: 

As  teacher  preparation  and  inservice  education  programs  improve, 
teachers  learn  more  about  development  of  persons  and  the  learning 
process  and  become  more  competent  in  providing  for  individual  differences 
in  their  classrooms.  Teachers  are  interested  in  the  development  of  their 
students.  Counselors  need  to  be  willing  to  view  them  as  equals  and  respect 
their  competencies,  (p.  86) 

Ryan  (1978)  listed  21  teacher  functions  which  indicate  the  necessity  of  the 
teacher-counselor.  Of  these  functions,  one  directly  addresses  the  role  of  the 
advisor.  Ryan  stated  that  “no  one  is  better  fitted  to  develop  the  student’s 
program,  schedule,  and  advisement  than  the  classroom  teacher  who  keeps  the 
same  group  of  advisees  during  the  time  they  are  in  the  middle  school”  (p.  372). 
Ryan  further  pointed  to  the  need  for  well-prepared  guidance  specialists  in  each 
school. 

Without  active  cooperation  of  the  classroom  teacher,  the  specialist  could 
not  succeed.  Each  needs  the  other  if  there  is  to  be  a program  of  guidance 
services.  However,  it  is  the  counselor  who  complements  the  work  of  the 
teacher  rather  than  the  other  way  around,  (p.  373) 

Ryan  concluded  by  pointing  out  that  the  teachers  are  more  able  to  provide 

consistent  influence  on  the  students  they  advise.  In  this  relationship,  the  teacher 

broadens  the  base  of  the  specialized  guidance  personnel’s  operations. 

Foster,  Fitzgerald,  and  Beal  (1980)  studied  the  middle  school  teacher  and 

determined  that  “the  teacher  holds  the  key  position”  (p.  16).  If  a child  views  the 

school  negatively,  it  is  the  classroom  teacher  from  whom  there  is  no  escape.  If 
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the  school  is  viewed  as  a joyful  place,  it  is  the  teacher  who  is  perceived  as 
providing  the  happy  experiences.  “Because  perceptions  are  altered  by  prior 
expectations,  the  classroom  teacher  is  seen  through  colored  glasses  by  the 
student  whose  experiences  with  previous  teachers  have  supplied  the  coloring” 
(p.  17). 

Since  students  spend  some  20%  of  their  waking  hours  each  year  in  school, 
teachers  can  have  a significant  influence  upon  their  behavior.  When  the  student 
is  in  the  classroom,  the  teachers  are  the  dominant  individuals.  Their  positions 
permit  them  to  become  supporters  or  denigrators  of  the  middle  school  process, 
and  therefore,  potent  influences  on  its  effectiveness. 

Effectiveness  of  the  Middle  School  Concept 

Successful  schools,  like  successful  corporations,  need  a common  mission 
or  goal  and  shared  philosophy  (Lezotte  & Bookover,  1976;  Mortimer,  1976). 
Obtaining  success  will  involve  group  involvement  and  enthusiastic  instruction. 
Every  student  and  staff  member  must  believe  they  are  important  members  of 
important  teams.  They  must  believe  that  they  are  a necessary  brick  in  the 
foundation  of  the  organization-if  not  the  cornerstone  itself. 

Edmonds  (1979),  one  of  the  early  proponents  of  educational  effectiveness, 
developed  a list  of  characteristics  of  effective  schools.  The  following 
characteristics  are  considered  to  make  a significant  difference  in  a school’s 
effectiveness:  (a)  a safe,  orderly  environment;  (b)  a clearly  defined  mission  or 
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purpose;  (c)  a climate  of  high  expectation  for  learning;  (d)  frequent  monitoring  of 
student  progress;  (e)  effective  instruction;  (f)  good  home,  school,  and  community 
support  systems;  and  (g)  strong  leadership. 

Fenwick  (1987)  declared  that 

the  most  effective  instruction  at  the  middle  grade  level  emphasizes 
academic  integrity  while  making  an  emotional  connection  with  students. 
Teachers  and  principals  neither  sacrifice  academic  excellence,  nor  expect 
their  students  to  go  from  class  to  class  without  support.  The  effective 
schools  have  a special  spirit.  They  prove  that  academics  and  the  emotional 
connection  are  consistent.  Students  feel  like  they  are  pat  of  a family,  (p.  7) 

As  George  (1986)  stated, 

successful  schools  for  middle  grades-those  that  meet  important  criteria  in 
both  the  academic  and  affective  development  of  these  students-have 
begun  to  work  toward  meeting  the  dual  affective  needs  of  these  students; 
the  need  to  embrace  and  become  effective  members  of  small  and  large 
groups  for  the  rest  of  their  lives,  (pp.  1 80-1 81 ) 

According  to  Alexander  and  George  (1981),  the  effective  middle  school 
should  include  the  following  elements:  (a)  a developmental  guidance  program 
with  emphasis  on  the  unique  needs  of  the  middle  level  student  and  incorporates 
an  advisory  program;  (b)  a system  of  continuous  progress  which  acts  as  a 
transitional  bridge  between  elementary  and  high  school;  (c)  interdisciplinary 
teaming  and  block  scheduling  which  provides  common  planning,  teaching,  and 
evaluation  of  students  while  allowing  time,  flexibility,  and  coordination  of 
interdisciplinary  units;  (d)  exploratory  and  elective  courses  which  expose 
students  to  a great  variety  of  career  and  fundamental  life  experiences;  and  (e) 
effective  leadership  by  a dynamic  principal. 
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According  to  Doda  (1981),  “the  effective  middle  schools  exhibit  the  five  C’s 
of  “community,  caring,  connectedness,  color,  and  collaboration”  (p.  10).  To 
accomplish  this,  she  felt  the  following  broad  goals  could  be  grouped  into  two 
main  categories:  student-teacher  relationships  and  community  goals.  Involved 
in  the  student-teacher  relationships  are  factors  such  as  (a)  getting  to  know  each 
student  exceedingly  well,  (b)  letting  students  get  to  know  the  teacher  well,  (c) 
helping  students  get  to  know  each  other,  and  (d)  helping  students  get  to  know 
themselves.  The  community  goals  are  (a)  helping  the  group  care  about  the 
group  itself,  (b)  helping  the  group  learn  to  work  and  play  together,  (c)  helping  the 
group  talk  and  listen  together,  and  (d)  helping  the  group  be  self-directed. 

Effective  schools  were  characterized  by  both  high  levels  of  achievement 
and  good  discipline  (Edmonds,  1982).  Basualdo  and  Basualdo  (1980)  also  noted 
that  “the  best  prevention  for  disruptive  behaviors  is  effective  instruction”  (p.  5). 
Kounin  (1970)  found  that  the  teacher’s  management  style  and  ability  to  focus  on 
academic  work  is  related  to  the  student  behavior  within  that  classroom.  Rutter, 
Maugham,  Mortimere,  Ouston,  and  Smith  (1979)  also  found  that  these 
classrooms’  process  measures  were  more  closely  related  to  behavior  than  the 
more  “obvious”  outcome  of  achievement,  though  both  were  positively 
associated.  Also  significantly  related  to  pupil  behavior  are  both  the  human  and 
physical  environment  of  the  school.  Specifically,  schools  where  teachers  are 
willing  to  talk  to  students  concerning  a problem  had  fewer  behavior  problems. 
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These  factors  suggest  that  where  students  see  overt  indications  that  others  care 

about  them  and  about  the  school  itself,  the  students  themselves  will  care  about 

their  related  school  behavior  (Gaddy,  1988). 

Internal  discipline  was  harder  both  to  achieve  and  to  measure.  It  was 

indirectly  observable  as  order  in  the  students’  minds.  As  Gaddy  (1988)  stated, 

it  is  the  organization  of  personality,  values,  and  character  that  allows  an 
individual  to  behave  voluntarily  in  a manner  appropriate  to  the  situation.  It 
is  the  will  to  resist  the  temptation  to  reduce  oneself  to  the  level  of  disorder 
in  the  environment.  Its  presence  is  characterized  by  clarity  of  thought, 
organization  of  knowledge,  self-motivation,  and  personal  responsibility 
which  are  the  highest  ideals  of  education,  (p.  513) 

The  absence  of  these  characteristics  brought  about  confusion,  ignorance, 

apathy,  irresponsibility,  and  negative  behaviors  that  were  the  signs  of 

educational  failure.  Ironically,  internal  discipline,  though  the  most  difficult  to 

achieve  and  measure,  is  the  ability  to  overcome  environmental  obstacles  and 

achieve  success. 

The  advisement  program  was  a function  of  the  school  in  which  teachers, 
administrators,  and  often  paraprofessionals  joined  professional  counselors  in 
helping  student  advisees  plan  and  achieve  appropriate  educational,  career,  and 
personal/social  goals.  “The  purpose  of  the  advisement  program  is  to  provide 
useful  help  to  students  on  an  ongoing  basis-the  very  kind  of  assistance  that 
counselors  do  not  have  the  time  to  provide”  (Pergander  & Harnagel,  1986,  p.  5). 

Pergander  and  Harnagel  (1986)  also  listed  a set  of  general  goals  that  most 
effective  advisory  programs  reflect:  (a)  to  emphasize  the  worth  of  each 
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individual  student,  (b)  to  foster  a school  environment  in  which  each  student  is 

known  as  a total  human  being  by  at  least  one  adult,  (c)  to  recognize  that  each 

student  possesses  personal  interests  and  needs,  (d)  to  direct  each  student 

according  to  his  or  her  potential,  (e)  to  help  each  student  develop  a sense  of 

direction,  (f)  to  help  the  student  schedule  an  appropriate  program  of  study,  (g)  to 

help  the  student  solve  school  adjustment  problems,  and  (h)  to  help  each  student 

begin  to  establish  useful  career  goals  (Pergander  & Harnagel,  1986). 

According  to  Shockley  (1984),  the  critical  first  step  in  developing  a 

successful  advisory  program  was  commitment  and  understanding  from  the  entire 

staff  concerning  the  program’s  purpose  and  importance  to  the  total  educational 

program  of  the  school.  The  next  step  in  developing  an  effective  advisory 

program  was  planning.  This  involved  planning  of  staff  development  training  also. 

Teachers  needed  to  learn  different  classroom  strategies  and  techniques  of 

communication.  Planning  and  formulation  of  the  interdisciplinary  teams  was 

essential,  as  well  as  planning  and  developing  schedules,  room  assignments, 

and  curriculum.  The  entire  organizational  structure  of  the  school  from  curricular 

assignments,  physical  plant  utilization,  to  administrative  job  delineation  was 

involved  in  an  effective  organization  (Shockley,  Schumacher,  & Smith,  1984). 

The  advisor-advisee  program  is  both  the  most  popular  and  most  disliked 
aspect  of  middle  level  schools.  It  can  be  both  the  most  valuable  time  of  the 
day  or  a waste  of  time.  If  teachers  resist  the  program,  it  is  usually  because 
they  do  not  understand  its  purpose.  When  students  dislike  the  program,  it 
often  reflects  the  lack  of  interest  or  skill  of  the  teachers.  When  parents  are 
skeptical  of  the  program,  it  is  generally  because  they  have  not  had  it 
explained  to  them.  (George,  1986,  pp.  184-185) 
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The  middle  level  child  had  needs  that  were  unique  to  his  or  her  stage  of 
life.  It  was  important  for  the  child  to  develop  significant  adult  relationships.  In  an 
effective  middle  school,  this  was  accomplished  through  the  advisory  program 
where  the  advisor  was  the  best  “significant  other”  adult.  He  or  she  was  available 
to  help  the  students  through  difficult  times  and  to  share  their  successes.  The 
advisor  helped  personalize  the  learning  experience  for  the  student  (Bergman  & 
Baxter,  1983). 

The  teacher  was  the  “key  professional  person  upon  whom  the  success  of 
the  advisory  program  rests”  (Hoyt,  1970,  p.  112).  Doda  (1981)  also  pointed  out 
the  importance  of  the  teacher  and  listed  four  resolutions  for  middle  school 
advisory  teachers:  (a)  to  create  student  centered  classrooms,  (b)  to  create 
democratic  classrooms  where  students  participate  in  decision  making,  (c)  to 
make  learning  relevant  to  students  so  they  know  what  and  why  they  are  learning, 
and  (d)  to  encourage  self-discovery  and  self-expression.  These  four  factors  will 
ensure  that  both  students  and  parents  are  more  intimately  involved  in  the 
learning  experience. 

Guiding  a group  of  transescents  required  flexibility  and  patience  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher.  Most  teachers  at  the  middle  school  level  did  more  guiding  and 
advising  than  they  realize  as  they  responded  to  the  roller  coaster  personalities 
of  the  early  adolescents. 
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Personality  factors  of  teachers  were  very  important  in  shaping  the 
transescents’  view  of  school.  Foster,  Fitzgerald,  and  Beal  (1980)  found  that  “if 
the  teacher  is  warm,  accepting,  and  shows  an  interest  in  the  students,  they 
quickly  felt  that  this  was  a teacher  who  cared.  It  set  a different  pattern  from  the 
one  established  if  the  teacher  was  cold,  aloof,  distant,  or  indifferent”  (p.  17). 

However,  they  also  were  quick  to  add  that  the  teacher’s  advisory 
contribution  should  not  be  measured  in  terms  of  the  number  of  problem  cases  he 
or  she  solved.  Rather,  it  should  be  measured  in  terms  of  constructive  work  with 
all  the  students.  If  children  were  having  a successful  educational  experience  in 
the  classroom,  the  teacher  was  obviously  doing  a good  job.  “The  teacher  who 
can  establish  a healthy  learning  atmosphere  is  doing  the  best  guidance  and 
counseling  job  for  which  anyone  could  ask”  (p.  19). 

More  recently  George  (1989)  stated: 

the  fact  that  the  need  for  closer  teacher  student  relationships  has  been 
recognized  by  so  many  for  so  long  suggests  that  advisory  programs  have 
an  important  place  in  the  middle  school  concept.  The  fact  that  middle 
school  educators  continue  to  fail  to  implement  such  programs  successfully 
suggests  that  it  may  be  yet  another  century  before  the  program  matches 
the  rhetoric,  (p.  2) 

Leggett  (1977)  had  reported  that  “incorporating  an  advisor-advisee 
program  would  insure  that  every  student  would  be  well  known  by  some  adult  in 
the  school”  (p.  31 ).  He  went  on  to  state  that  “the  findings  are  clear  that  alienation 
of  a student  from  school  by  suspension  or  expulsion  is  significantly  related  to  the 
degree  of  academic  success  the  student  experiences  in  the  classroom”  (p.  31). 
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Bergman  and  Baxter  (1983)  also  pointed  to  the  importance  of  the  advocacy 

role  of  the  advisor.  They  found  that  the  advocacy  role  is  one  of  the  major 

emphases  of  a successful  advisory  program. 

Many  transescents  share  similar  concerns  and  can  benefit  from  discussion 
of  those  concerns  in  the  warm,  positive  atmosphere  of  a group  led  by  an 
understanding  adult  who  is  sympathetic  to  the  feelings  of  the  students  and 
knowledgeable  of  the  decision-making  process,  (p.  50) 

Bergman  and  Baxter  (1983)  also  arrived  at  three  broad  goals  for  the  middle 

level  program:  (a)  to  increase  communication  among  students  and  between 

students  and  adults  in  the  school  community,  (b)  to  help  students  develop  ways 

to  make  good  decisions,  and  (c)  to  establish  a heightened  sense  of  individual 

and  group  responsibility. 

The  small  advisory  groups  also  enhanced  the  parents’  perception  of  the 
school.  The  teacher  had  a working  knowledge  of  each  of  the  students  in  his  or 
her  advisory  group  during  the  first  open  house  of  the  year  will  establish  a much 
more  positive  relationship  than  the  teacher  who  had  to  apologize  for  not  knowing 
the  160  students  in  his  or  her  class  (Bergman  & Baxter,  1983). 

Shockley,  Schumacher,  and  Smith  (1984)  reported  that  the  advisory 
program  was  a much  needed  component  of  a middle  level  educational  program. 
They  also  found  that  the  main  obstacles  to  implementing  a successful  program 
were  (a)  the  lack  of  understanding  and  commitment  by  both  administration  and 
staff,  (b)  a lack  of  staff  development  and  curriculum  planning,  and  (c)  perceived 
professional  role  conflicts.  They  stated  the  following: 
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To  be  successful,  there  must  be  a strong  belief  among  the  staff  members 
that  the  program  is  important.  Additionally,  teachers  must  understand  why  it 
is  important  and  where  it  fits  in  the  overall  mission  of  the  school.  Extensive 
staff  development  and  curriculum  planning  are  necessary  for  the  program 
to  succeed.  (Shockley,  Schumacher,  & Smith,  1984,  p.  73) 

Interdisciplinary  team  organization,  more  commonly  called  teaming,  was  a 

way  of  organizing  teachers  and  students  into  small  communities  for  teaching  and 

learning.  Even  though  they  differed  in  size  and  composition,  teams  were 

generally  comprised  of  two  to  five  teachers  who  represented  diverse  subject 

areas,  but  who  shared  a common  planning  period  to  prepare  for  teaching  a 

common  set  of  students.  Usually  these  teachers  also  shared  a common  block 

schedule  and  adjacent  classrooms. 

Doda  (1981)  stated  that  “when  teachers  are  organized  in  interdisciplinary 
teams  with  full  responsibility  to  make  decisions  concerning  student  scheduling, 
budgeting  of  materials,  and  use  of  instructional  time  and  resources;  cooperation 
begins  to  grow  and  democracy  to  flourish”  (p.  10). 

Doda  (1982)  also  stressed  the  importance  of  the  interdisciplinary  team.  She 
stated  that  life  as  a team  member  contributes  to  the  middle  school  teacher’s 
world  view,  gives  frequent  teacher  contact,  provides  opportunities  to  discuss 
students  and  try  new  ideas.  The  team  provided  teacher  camaraderie,  support, 
and  friendship.  It  also  bolstered  professional  self-esteem.  “The  most  important 
aspect,  however,  was  the  decision  making  which  provided  a sense  of  power  and 
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control  not  found  in  the  organization  which  was  lacking  the  team  concept”  (p. 

10). 

Cartwright  (1961)  indicated  that  group  decisions  are  2 to  10  times  more 

effective  than  arbitrary  decisions  in  the  following  statement: 

Results  of  experimentation  in  various  settings  such  as  industry,  educational 
institutions,  unions,  and  other  cultural  groups  are  quite  consistent  in  that 
members  of  a group  are  more  apt  to  change  attitudes  and  behaviors  if  they 
are  able  to  participate  in  the  related  activities,  (p.  704) 

Goodlad  (1984)  headed  a team  who  conducted  an  eight-year  study  of 

1,350  teachers,  8,624  parents,  and  17,163  students  on  the  elementary, 

middle/junior  high,  and  high  school  levels.  Even  though  he  did  not  use  the  term 

of  interdisciplinary  teaming,  he  did  call  for  either  smaller  schools  of  “schools- 

within-schools,”  flexible  approaches  to  meeting  the  students’  needs  including 

diversified  teaching  and  flexible  scheduling.  His  proposal  for  giving  teachers 

more  professional  autonomy  also  was  consistent  with  interdisciplinary  teaming. 

Boyer  (1983)  also  advocated  the  need  to  provide  more  curricular  cohesion. 

Following  his  two-and-one-half  year  study  of  secondary  schools,  he  pointed  out 

the  need  for  more  teacher  collegiality  and  common  planning  time. 

Sizer  (1984)  looked  at  many  of  the  recommendations  of  Goodlad  and  Boyer 

in  over  100  classrooms.  He  also  agreed  with  the  need  for  more  integrated 

subject  matter,  more  flexible  ability  grouping,  more  flexible  blocks  of  time,  and 

cross-age  grouping.  Sizer  also  recommended  schools-within-schools.  Sizer’s 
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recommendations  led  to  the  formulation  of  a Coalition  of  Essential  Schools 
which  will  test  some  of  his  ideas  in  secondary  schools  (Brandt,  1988). 

Erb  (1987)  studied  the  effect  teaming  had  on  teachers.  He  documented  that 
teamed  teachers  engage  more  frequently  and  more  in  depth  in  professional 
discussions  concerning  students,  instruction,  curriculum,  and  staff  development. 
These  discussions  occurred  with  counselors,  special  educators,  administrators, 
and  parents.  He  also  found  that  the  increased  communication  led  to  more 
teacher  involvement  in  the  decision-making  process  of  the  school,  and  the 
teachers  had  more  influence  over  factors  that  directly  affect  their  teaching. 
Finally,  he  found  that  team  teachers  regarded  teaching  as  more  rewarding.  The 
team  teaching  provided  a supportive  environment  that  other  teachers  did  not 
have. 

Erb  (1988)  also  advocated  interdisciplinary  teaming.  He  argued  that  team 
organization  provided  the  means  for  teachers  to  gain  greater  control  of  their 
environment.  Teachers  could  better  address  the  diverse  student  needs  and, 
therefore,  improve  the  instruction  of  students. 

On  the  surface,  team  organization  was  deceptively  simple.  It  involved  only 
four  basic  elements:  a common  group  of  students,  common  planning  time,  a 
common  block  teaching  schedule,  and  a common  team  area.  However,  when 
teachers  took  advantage  of  these  four  elements,  their  work  as  well  as  the 
support  system  for  the  students  changed.  Communications  within  a school 
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changed,  teacher’s  involvement  in  decision  making  increased,  instruction  better 

met  the  needs  of  the  students,  the  curriculum  changed,  and  teachers  found  their 

efforts  more  rewarding  (Erb  & Doda,  1989). 

Prior  to  this  time,  Erb  (1987)  made  the  following  statement: 

The  interdisciplinary  team  is  the  most  frequently  cited  characteristic  of  the 
modern  middle  school.  Rare  is  the  middle  school  that  is  not  already 
operating  with  teams,  moving  toward  the  full  establishment  and 
implementation  of  such  or  openly  acknowledging  teaming  as  a goal.  (p.  3) 

Rosenholtz  (1985)  compared  competitive  and  cooperative  workplaces  and 

found  that  the  collegial  factor  of  teaming  led  to  improved  teaching  and  a greater 

sense  of  professional  pride.  Tye  and  Tye  (1984)  were  even  more  emphatic  in 

their  argument  that  schools  cannot  improve  as  long  as  teachers  remain  isolated 

from  each  other  in  their  work  settings.  Little  (1982)  also  found  that  in  schools 

where  there  was  collegiality  and  shared  decision  making  between  teachers  and 

administrators  there  was  a significant  difference  between  those  schools  that 

were  considered  successful  and  those  that  were  not  functioning  as  well.  Their 

research  emphasized  that  collegiality  is  necessary  for  effective  schools. 

One  of  the  most  comprehensive  reviews  of  teaming  and  collaboration  was 

compiled  by  Johnston,  Markle,  and  Arhar  (1988).  They  reviewed  almost  60 

articles  and  concluded  that  collaboration  is  essential  if  teachers  are  to  feel  job 

satisfaction  and  have  opportunities  for  continued  growth. 

Another  important  element  associated  with  teaming  was  efficacy  or  a sense 

of  power  to  influence  student  learning.  Doda  (in  Ashton  & Webb,  1986) 
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compared  teacher  efficacy  in  teamed  and  nonteamed  middle  schools.  She  found 
that  teachers  who  were  organized  as  teams  showed  higher  levels  of  confidence 
in  their  own  sense  of  teaching  competence.  Ashton  and  Webb  (1986)  also 
demonstrated  that  teacher  efficacy  was  tied  to  student  achievement  in 
mathematics  and  language.  Their  study  also  linked  team  organization  and 
improved  student  achievement. 

To  determine  the  effect  of  interdisciplinary  teaming  on  the  success  of 
middle  schools,  several  studies  had  been  conducted.  Lipsitz  (1984)  looked  at 
team  organizations  and  determined  that  successful  schools  provided  small, 
stable  groups  of  students  and  collegiality  for  teachers  thereby  reduced  student 
alienation  and  teacher  isolation.  George  and  Oldaker  (1985)  found  that 
interdisciplinary  teaming  was  associated  with  improved  achievement,  school 
discipline,  student  personal  development,  school  climate,  faculty  morale,  and 
parental  support.  Johnston  and  Ramos  de  Perez  (1985)  showed  that  the 
academic,  social-emotional,  organizational,  and  physical  factors  were  all 
enhanced  by  interdisciplinary  teaming. 

George  and  Stevenson  (1989)  studied  82  principals  who  considered  their 
“very  best  middle  schools”  to  have  the  “very  best  interdisciplinary  teams.”  Their 
findings  convinced  them  “more  than  ever  of  the  efficacy  of  interdisciplinary 
teams  of  teachers  and  students  in  the  middle  grades  whether  or  not  they  were 
located  in  a middle  school.  Whenever  close  communication  about  students’ 
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personal  development  as  well  as  their  academic  growth  are  at  stake,  this 
organizational  scheme  makes  excellent  sense”  (p.  7). 

Sergiovanni  (1967)  found  that  teachers  tend  to  focus  on  intrinsic  rewards 
such  as  a perception  that  positive  interaction  had  taken  place  in  their  classroom. 
The  need  for  recognition,  overt  bolstering  of  self-esteem,  appeared  to  be 
important  to  teachers.  However,  the  absence  of  recognition  tended  not  to  be  a 
dissatisfier. 

Contrary  to  this,  however,  was  the  teacher’s  intangible  relationship  with  the 
students.  Sergiovanni  (1967)  found  that  a happy  relationship  with  students  was 
not  in  itself  potent  enough  to  be  a source  of  satisfaction  while  a poor 
relationship,  however,  was  a source  of  considerable  teacher  dissatisfaction.  In 
general,  teachers  derived  the  most  satisfaction  from  work-centered  activity.  This 
was  evidenced  by  the  predominance  of  achievement,  recognition,  and 
responsibility  as  sources  of  teacher  satisfaction.  Dissatisfaction,  however,  came 
from  the  conditions  and  people  surrounding  the  work  itself  (Sergiovanni,  1967,  p. 
357). 

George  and  Oldaker  (1985)  found  that  this  was  not  evidenced  in  the 
nation’s  exemplary  middle  schools.  An  outstanding  94%  of  the  respondents  in 
George  and  Oldaker’s  (1985)  study  described  staff  morale  and  rapport  as 
moderately  or  strongly  positive.  Also,  93%  concluded  that  the  organizational 
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change  to  a middle  school  format  favorably  influenced  staff  change  while  82% 
noted  increased  staff  participation  in  special  interest  activities. 

The  final  factor  in  a successful  school  was  an  active,  encouraging,  involved 
leader.  “Winning  schools,  like  highly  productive  corporations,  were  led  by 
administrators,  counselors,  and  teachers  who  decided  that  the  school  was  the 
best  avenue  for  making  a difference  in  the  world”  (George,  1986,  p.  182). 

The  school  principal  represented  the  organizational  authority  within  the 
school  structure  and  symbolized  the  school.  Research  on  effective  schooling 
indicated  that  the  principal  was  the  most  important  individual  within  the  school 
(Shockley,  Schumacher,  & Smith,  1984).  The  support  and  commitment  of  the 
principal  was  essential  to  a successful  middle  school  program.  “The  principal 
cannot  single-handedly  ensure  the  success  of  a middle  school  program; 
teachers  and  counselors  must  share  this  responsibility.  However,  the  principal 
can  almost  single-handedly  undermine  the  program’s  successful  operation” 
(Shockley,  Schumacher,  & Smith,  1984,  p.  72). 

The  strong  influence  of  the  principal  was  reported  by  Edmonds  (1979)  and 
Alexander  and  George  (1981)  when  they  discussed  the  effect  of  strong 
leadership  by  a dynamic  principal.  As  already  discussed,  Edmonds  (1979)  listed 
strong  leadership  as  one  of  the  seven  characteristics  which  make  a significant 
difference  in  the  school’s  effectiveness.  Similarly,  Alexander  and  George  (1981) 
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included  “effective  leadership  by  a dynamic  principal”  (p.  19)  as  one  of  the 
essential  elements  for  an  effective  middle  school. 

Examples  of  effective  ways  principals  promoted  and  supported  the  middle 
school  program  were  as  follows: 

1 . give  the  program  sufficient  space  and  time  in  the  school  schedule, 

2.  provide  ongoing  and  appropriate  staff  development, 

3.  communicate  the  importance  and  purpose  of  the  program  to  staff, 
parents,  and  community, 

4.  provide  needed  materials  and  resources, 

5.  exhibit  an  understanding  and  enthusiasm  for  the  program, 

6.  provide  common  planning  time  for  teachers  in  the  school  schedule, 

7.  demonstrate  flexibility  and  adapt  the  program  according  to  the  students’ 
needs,  and 

8.  provide  constant  evaluation  of  the  program  (Alexander  & George,  1981; 

McEwin,  1981;  Stamm  & Nissman,  1979;  Tennant,  1981;  Toepfer,  1981). 

Organization  of  the  Middle  School  Concept 
in  Orange  County  Public  Schools 

As  background  for  this  study,  it  was  necessary  to  understand  some 
important  factors  involved  in  the  planning,  development,  and  implementation  of 
the  middle  school  concept  in  Orange  County  Public  Schools,  Orange  County, 


Florida. 
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In  1977,  on  recommendation  from  the  District  Advisory  Committee,  the 
Orange  County  school  board  appointed  an  Intermediate  Education  Study 
Committee.  It  was  charged  with  the  task  of  looking  at  the  county’s  junior  high 
programs  and  making  recommendations  for  changes  that  would  better  serve  the 
needs  of  students  in  the  middle  grades.  This  committee  was  comprised  of  200 
members.  It  included  district  and  school-based  personnel,  parents,  students,  and 
representatives  from  community  groups  such  as  the  district  PTA,  the  League  of 
Women  Voters,  Junior  League,  and  the  District  Advisory  Committee. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  this  committee  was  operating  from  an 
atmosphere  of  positive  change  to  address  the  problems  of  early  adolescence, 
not  an  atmosphere  of  reaction  to  a crisis.  The  committee’s  objective  was  not  an 
indictment  of  junior  high  schools,  but  a means  to  meet  the  needs  associated  with 
adolescents. 

As  this  Intermediate  Education  Study  Committee  conducted  its  study,  much 
of  the  best  information  about  this  age  group  and  programs  that  matched  their 
needs  emerged  from  the  literature  on  middle  schools.  After  a year  of  work, 
involving  hundreds  of  hours,  the  Committee  made  recommendations  that  were 
adopted  as  the  Orange  County  Intermediate  Education  Plan.  Some  of  the 
recommendations  were  increased  attention  to  the  acquisition  and  reinforcement 
of  basic  skills,  interdisciplinary  teams  within  the  academic  subjects,  flexible 
scheduling,  small  groups  and  individualized  instruction  in  balance  with  total 
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class  instruction,  expanded  guidance  programs,  increased  elective  and  special 
interest  class  offerings,  intramural  and  extracurricular  opportunities  for  more 
students,  and  inservice  programs  for  middle  grade  teachers. 

In  1980,  the  county’s  junior  high  schools  were  directed  to  implement  these 
recommendations  to  the  extent  possible  within  their  individual  school  setting. 
This  was  accomplished  in  varying  degrees  from  school  to  school.  Some  of  the 
changes  were  not  feasible  due  to  scheduling  format  or  program  requirements 
that  had  to  be  met  in  the  ninth  grade  as  a result  of  the  Raise  Academics  in 
Secondary  Education  (RAISE)  Bill. 

In  1983,  the  school  board  made  the  decision  to  convert  the  junior  high 
schools  to  middle  schools.  In  arriving  at  this  decision,  the  school  board  noted 
that  its  adoption  of  the  middle  school  concept  was  not  characterized  by  the 
reasons  many  other  districts  have  historically  cited  for  initiating  the  change. 

The  change  was  not  made  for  budgetary  reasons,  to  achieve  compliance 
with  court-ordered  desegregation  plans,  because  of  facilities  shortages,  or  to 
meet  the  need  to  redistrict  schools.  The  school  board  emphasized  that  the 
change  was  made  for  programmatic  reasons.  The  board  also  set  a long-range 
time  schedule  to  plan  programs,  make  facilities  modifications,  and  provide 
training  well  in  advance  of  the  1987  implementation  date. 

In  1984,  encouraged  by  the  enactment  of  Florida’s  Progress  in  Middle 
Childhood  Education  (PRIME)  Bill,  the  school  board  reaffirmed  its  commitment  to 
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the  development  of  “true”  middle  schools.  The  board  also  wanted  the  schools  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  local  community.  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  a broad- 
based  coordinating  committee  was  established  to  solicit  input  and  oversee  the 
entire  change  process.  This  committee  had  a composition  similar  to  the  original 
Intermediate  Education  Study  Committee.  It  had  representatives  from  the  District 
Advisory  Committee,  Junior  League,  the  District  P.T.O.,  the  League  of  Women 
Voters,  the  Classroom  Teachers  Association,  and  elementary,  junior  high,  high 
school,  and  district  level  educators.  A variety  of  subcommittees  were  appointed 
and  charged  with  specific  responsibilities.  One  very  important  committee  was  the 
design  committee.  This  committee  had  the  task  of  broadly  defining  the  structure 
of  the  middle  schools.  Its  work  laid  out  the  blueprint  that  the  program 
development  committee  and  subject  area  committees  had  to  follow  as  they  did 
their  planning. 

From  1983  to  1986,  the  committees  developed  and  implemented  their 
plans.  The  process  utilized  community  leaders,  architects,  school  personnel, 
parents,  and  teachers.  The  process  also  involved  a great  deal  of  communication 
and  staff  development.  A broad  range  of  target  groups  was  addressed  with 
presentations  made  to  teachers,  administrators,  parents,  students,  and 
community  leaders.  The  community  relations  department  also  helped  with  public 
relations  activities.  This  long-term  implementation  plan  not  only  provided 
information,  but  also  training  for  school  personnel.  They  had  several  years  to 
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reinforce  their  skills,  adapt  to  the  changes,  or  transfer  to  elementary  or  high 
school. 

Consisting  of  observations,  interviews,  extracts  from  teacher  documents, 
and  tape  recordings,  these  data  were  intended  to  provide  a source  of  well- 
grounded,  descriptive  explanations  of  processes  occurring  in  local  context  (Miles 
& Huberman,  1988).  From  these  descriptions,  procedures  were  applied  which 
lead  to  analyzing  and  quantifying  the  information  reported. 

A primary  source  of  data  resulted  from  structured  interviews.  A teacher 
questionnaire  was  used  to  measure  the  implementation  of  the  essential  factors 
of  a middle  school  format.  The  Middle  School  Instructional  Practices  Scale  was 
developed  and  used  to  identify  instructional  needs.  The  first  section  referenced 
the  teachers’  experiences  with  the  components  of  the  middle  school  design.  The 
second  section  was  a Teacher  Satisfaction  Survey.  In  most  instances,  the 
interview  questions  sought  recommendations  to  improve  upon  various 
components  of  implementing  the  essential  elements  of  a middle  school  program. 
Also,  interviewees  were  encouraged  to  add  comments  and  express  concerns 
regarding  his/her  involvement  in  the  implementation  process.  Transcription  of 
notes  from  these  interactions  were  compiled  by  the  school  district's  senior 
manager  for  educational  research  and  shared  with  the  researcher. 

The  researcher  gathered  qualitative  data  from  the  interviews  to  gain  a 
better  understanding  of  the  dynamics  of  the  middle  school  implementation 
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process  through  perceptions  of  its  users.  Data  collection  for  the  Orange  County 
Public  Schools’  study  also  relied  on  field  notes  gathered  from  observers  of 
teachers  and  administrators  during  meetings  conducted  at  each  school  site. 

The  Middle  Schools  Instructional  Practices  Scale  (MSIPS)  was  used  to 
measure  the  degree  of  implementation  of  essential  elements  in  a middle  school 
program.  Using  information  obtained  in  the  team  interview  process,  data  were 
collected.  The  MSIPS  was  developed  with  a comprehensive  review  of  process- 
product  research.  Literature  excerpts  derived  from  the  review  of  effective 
instructional  practices  for  middle  grades  students  were  organized  into  domains 
which  appeared  to  be  logical  to  the  program  evaluator  (Thomas,  1991).  The 
literature  review  was  then  presented  to  the  program  consultant  and  resource 
teacher  who  began  to  reorganize  the  reviewed  information  into  domains  which 
were  more  consistent  with  the  middle  school  philosophy.  The  program  evaluator 
assisted  with  this  process  providing  clarification  and  interpretation  where 
necessary.  When  the  domains  were  completed,  they  were  reviewed  by  an 
administrative  board.  Based  on  their  recommendations,  minor  revisions  were 
made  and  fourteen  domains  were  adopted. 

Next,  the  program  consultant,  the  resource  teacher,  and  the  program 
evaluator  began  to  discuss  what  type  of  instrument  format  would  best  assess  the 
level  of  implementation  of  effective  instructional  practices.  An  additional  benefit 
was  sought  as  well:  the  instrument  should  provide  direction  for 
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ameliorating/improving  the  instructional  environment  in  which  it  was  used.  The 
framework  for  developing  the  instrument  was  suggested  by  the  Associate 
Superintendent  for  Secondary  Education.  He  recommended  that  the  instrument 
be  developed  along  the  lines  of  the  Quality  Schools  Assessment  Instrument 
(QSAI). 

The  QSAI  is  an  instrument  published  by  the  Educational  Services 
Consortium.  It  is  used  to  determine  the  instructional  climate  in  a school  (i.e., 
Middle  School).  The  format  allowed  for  faculty  members  to  determine  where  they 
perceived  their  performance  using  a rating  scale  for  41  descriptive  domains.  The 
descriptive  domains  suggested  the  means  by  which  a program  could  be 
improved.  Because  the  QSAI  embodied  the  attributes  desired  of  the  middle 
school  instrument,  the  MSIPS  was  developed  along  the  same  lines. 

The  MSIPS  contains  14  domains  relating  to  effective  instructional  practices: 
(a)  introduction  of  formal  academic  disciplines  at  the  appropriate  level;  (b) 
accommodating  developmental  diversity;  (c)  essential  skill  focus  (remediation, 
development,  introduction);  (d)  promoting  higher  order  thinking  processes;  (e) 
practical  application/curriculum  relevance;  (f)  instructional  methods  and 
strategies;  (g)  contemporary  instructional  practices;  (h)  success-oriented  focus; 

(i)  lesson  extension;  (j)  communication  about  independence;  (m)  grouping 
practices  (within  the  team);  (n)  grouping  practices  (within  the  classroom).  These 
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areas  represent  the  literature-review  information  as  it  was  interpreted  into  the 
OCPS  middle  school  philosophy. 

The  administration  of  the  MSIPS  required  that  members  of  each  middle 
school  academic  team  rate  themselves  collaboratively  on  the  14  domains  and 
report  this  rating  on  a single  MSIPS  protocol.  At  the  same  time,  the  grade  level 
coordinators  completed  a rating  protocol  for  each  team  that  they  supervised. 
After  this  was  completed,  the  grade  level  coordinator  met  with  each  team  to 
determine  a final  rating.  From  the  final  rating,  action  plans  were  developed. 
Training  was  given  to  all  administrators  to  facilitate  accomplishments  of  the 
action  plans  during  the  following  several  years.  Administrators  facilitated  the 
appropriate  staff  development  for  each  school  faculty. 

The  case  report  method  surfaced  as  the  preferred  reporting  mode  utilized 
in  a constructivist  inquiry  for  evaluation  (Guba  & Lincoln,  1989;  Miles  & 
Huberman,  1988).  These  researchers  warned  that  a case  report  should  not  yield 
a series  of  evaluator  conclusions  and  recommendations,  but  rather  provide  a 
framework  for  action.  A case  report  offered  the  potential  to  provide  in-depth 
descriptions,  give  vicarious  experience,  and  challenge  constructions  in  ways  that 
may  lead  to  reconstructions.  Thus  the  role  of  the  evaluator  evolved  from 
investigator,  learner,  and  teacher.  Guba  and  Lincoln  (1989)  emphasized  that 
"the  evaluator  cannot  simply  test  certain  a priori  hypotheses  or  answer  certain 
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questions  but  must  learn  what  the  various  stakeholders'  competing  constructions 
are  and  teach  them  all  to  all  of  the  stakeholders"  (p.  261 ). 

Summary  and  Implications 

Summary 

Educating  the  adolescent  received  sporadic  attention  through  education 
history.  From  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  to  the  most  recent 
educational  reforms,  secondary  level  education  established  goals  and  policies 
with  the  adolescent  in  mind.  Today’s  curricula  is  concerned  with  not  only  the 
intellectual  needs  of  the  student,  but  also  the  physical,  social,  emotional,  and 
psychological  needs. 

For  the  past  25  years,  the  controversy  between  the  junior  high  and  middle 
school  concepts  has  existed.  The  essential  characteristics  of  middle  level 
schools  were  compiled  with  programs  being  evaluated  or  revised  as  a result  of 
these  characteristics.  These  characteristics  addressed  the  entire  scope  of  the 
adolescent’s  environment  as  well  as  educational  theory  and  methodology. 
Whether  the  list  of  characteristics  was  compiled  by  Georgiady  and  Romano 
(1973),  Lounsbury  (1980),  George  and  Alexander  (1993),  or  others,  the 
commonalties  were  more  apparent  than  the  differences.  Almost  all  lists  included 
characteristics  which  addressed  the  uniqueness  and  total  environment  of  the 


adolescent. 
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There  has  been  a great  deal  of  research  and  many  articles  written 
concentrating  on  the  adolescent.  However,  much  of  this  research  has  not 
focused  on  the  total  middle  school  program.  The  primary  focus  of  much  of  the 
research  has  been  the  adolescent’s  intellectual  development.  Evans  (1970), 
Gaskill  (1971),  Smith  (1975),  and  Sardone  (1976)  compared  junior  high  and 
middle  school  concepts  with  varying  results.  Others  such  as  Alexander  and 
George  (1981),  George  and  Oldaker  (1985),  Lounsbury,  Mariani,  and  Compton 
(1980),  and  McEwin  and  Clay  (1983)  took  their  research  a step  farther  in  using 
their  research  findings  to  recommend  changes  in  the  educational  setting  or 
identify  the  effective  elements  of  middle  level  education. 

The  increasing  middle  level  research  also  resulted  in  an  extensive 
examination  of  the  developmental  needs  and  changes  in  middle  school  students. 
Eichhorn  (1966),  Johnson  (1962),  Peters  (1970),  Van  Hoose  and  Pietrofesa 
(1970),  and  Willey  and  Dunn  (1964)  described  the  complicated  growth  process 
of  the  adolescent.  George  and  Oldaker  (1985),  Kvaraceus  (1971 ),  and 
Thornburg  (1980)  studied  the  adolescent’s  characteristics  and  place  in 
education.  Fenwick  (1987)  has  conducted  perhaps  the  most  complete  study  of 
adolescents  to  date.  He  studied  the  total  intellectual,  physical,  psychological, 
social,  and  moral  and  ethical  development  of  the  middle  level  student. 

Involved  in  the  research  of  the  middle  level  student  has  been  the  role  of 
counseling.  The  need  for  guidance  and  counseling  has  been  stated  by 
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researchers  such  as  Krutch  (1967),  Ozzello  and  White  (1985),  and  Peters 
(1970).  Others  such  as  Cloward  and  Ohlin  (1960),  Gaddy  (1988),  Gold  and 
Winter  (1961 ),  and  Peters  (1979)  studied  the  role  of  counseling  with  the  juvenile 
delinquent.  The  evolution  of  the  developmental  guidance  approach  and 
broadening  role  of  the  teacher  were  studied  by  Strang  (1970),  Tindall  (1976), 
and  Tolbert  (1978).  Foster,  Fitzgerald  and  Beal  (1980),  Rothney  (1972),  Ryan 
(1978),  and  Shockley,  Schumacher,  and  Smith  (1984)  also  reflected  the 
changing  role  of  the  counselor  and  the  increased  importance  of  the  teacher. 

This  changing  role  of  the  teacher  as  advisor  has  motivated  an  examination 
of  the  effectiveness  of  the  middle  school  components.  One  of  these  essential 
components  is  the  advisory  program.  Edmonds  (1979),  Fenwick  (1987),  George 
(1986),  Lezotte  and  Bookover  (1976),  and  Mortimer  (1976)  studied  the 
effectiveness  of  the  middle  school  characteristics,  but  little  empirical  data  had 
been  compiled  regarding  the  advisement  programs.  Doda  (1981)  and  Pergander 
and  Harnagel  (1986)  researched  the  advisement  program  and  listed  general 
goals  that  most  effective  advisory  programs  reflect,  but  obtained  little  empirical 
data.  George  and  Oldaker  (1985)  obtained  a wide  variety  of  data  focusing  on  all 
elements  of  exemplary  middle  schools. 

Implications 

Unfortunately,  the  present  middle  school  research  had  not  been  well 
developed.  There  had  not  been  enough  empirical  research  to  detect  clear-cut 
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trends.  Often  topics  for  research  had  been  selected  on  the  basis  of  idiosyncratic 
interests  of  individual  researchers.  Although  this  basis  was  not  necessarily  bad, 
it  was  often  difficult  to  determine  where  this  research  study  fit  within  the  scheme 
of  middle  school  education.  An  accepted  framework  identifying  broad  areas  of 
needed  research  and  specific  topics  within  these  areas  facilitated  the  recognition 
of  trends  of  research  results  and  helped  identify  gaps  in  our  current  knowledge 
of  middle  school  practices  and  programs. 

Additionally,  practitioners  were  more  likely  to  apply  research  findings  when 
they  knew  where  they  fit  in  the  total  scheme.  Researchers  were  also  more  aware 
of  the  productive  areas  for  inquiry  if  this  framework  could  be  constructed. 

Applied  research  relating  to  the  middle  school  program,  practices,  and 
procedures  that  produce  more  effective  methods  of  educating  middle  school 
students  should  be  emphasized.  National  Middle  School  Association  members 
were  interested  in  “what  works  with  students”  and  “how  to  do  it.”  There  was  less 
interest  today  in  the  comparisons  between  junior  high  schools  and  middle 
schools.  Apparently,  Wiles  and  Thomason’s  (1975)  recommendation  to  study  the 
qualities  or  practices  of  middle  schooling  in  an  attempt  to  determine  those 
elements  which  had  a beneficial  impact  on  students  was  supported  by  other 
researchers  and  practitioners  in  the  field.  The  middle  school  movement, 
however,  had  apparently  reached  the  point  where  theoretical  research  was  less 
of  an  impact  than  empirical  investigations  of  middle  school  practices. 
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Many  people  had  called  the  junior  high  school  “Florida’s  best  kept 
educational  secret”  because  teachers  and  administrators  were  never  told  about 
the  mission  of  the  junior  high  schools.  This  was  definitely  the  case  with  many 
college  and  university  instructors  in  the  teacher  and  administrator  training 
programs  (George,  1989).  “In  these  very  same  institutions,  the  emergence  of  the 
middle  school  had  been  noticed  only  superficially.  For  the  most  part,  educators 
continued  to  be  prepared  as  if  the  junior  high  or  middle  school  never  existed” 
(George,  1989,  p.  7). 

In  many  Florida  districts,  when  the  secondary  oriented  teachers  realized, 
belatedly,  that  the  middle  school  program  that  had  earlier  been  described  to 
them  in  such  glowing  terms  actually  turned  out  to  have  been  poorly  conceived, 
unplanned,  disastrously  scheduled,  unevaluated,  and  unsupported  by  parents 
and/or  administrators,  the  entire  program  was  in  jeopardy.  Consequently,  the 
entire  middle  school  concept  suffered. 

To  remedy  these  problems,  school  districts  were  forced  to  conduct  staff 
development  efforts  to  prepare  teachers.  Florida’s  school  districts  could  not  be 
expected  to  continue  to  assume  the  responsibility  for  this  training.  “Colleges  and 
universities  in  some  states  had  begun  to  implement  teacher  education  programs. 
Certification  of  middle  school  teachers  in  many  states  was  changing,  but 
certification  and  training  for  middle  school  leadership  remained  virtually 
nonexistent”  (George,  1989,  p.  7). 


CHAPTER  3 
METHODOLOGY 


The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  if  the  implementation  of  the 
middle  school  concept  had  an  effect  on  student  achievement  and  student 
behavior.  The  study  focused  on  the  impact  these  elements  had  on  academic 
performance  and  behavior  of  middle  school  students.  Specifically,  this  study 
addressed  four  research  questions. 

1 . Was  there  any  significant  difference  between  the  academic  performance 
of  students  prior  to  the  implementation  of  the  middle  school  concept  and 
students  following  the  implementation  of  the  middle  school  concept  as 
demonstrated  by  performance  on  the  Comprehensive  Test  of  Basic  Skills 
(CTBS)? 

2.  Was  there  any  significant  difference  between  the  behavior  of  students 
prior  to  the  implementation  of  the  middle  school  concept  and  students  following 
the  implementation  of  the  middle  school  concept  as  evidenced  by  the  number  of 
suspensions? 

3.  Was  there  any  significant  difference  between  the  behavior  of  students 
prior  to  the  implementation  of  the  middle  school  concept  and  students  following 
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the  implementation  of  the  middle  school  concept  as  evidenced  by  the  number  of 
expulsions? 

4.  Was  there  any  significant  difference  between  the  behavior  of  students 
prior  to  the  implementation  of  the  middle  school  concept  and  students  following 
the  implementation  of  the  middle  school  concept  as  evidenced  by  the  number  of 
drop  outs? 

A growing  body  of  literature  focused  on  the  essential  components  of  an 
effective  middle  school.  Lounsbury,  Mariani,  and  Compton  (1984)  described  the 
need  for  an  atmosphere  of  caring  and  committed  professionals  who  understood 
the  needs  of  adolescents.  George  and  Oldaker  (1985)  noted  eight  common 
features  of  successful  middle  schools  which  included  interdisciplinary  teams, 
enriched  curriculum,  flexible  scheduling,  variety  of  instructional  strategies, 
classroom-based  guidance,  and  a wide  range  of  exploratory  experiences. 
Alexander  and  McEwin  (1989)  updated  their  1967-1968  survey  and  emphasized 
many  of  the  characteristics  of  George  and  Oldaker  (1985). 

During  the  early  to  mid  1980s,  there  was  an  increased  awareness  as  well 
as  an  interest  in  the  middle  school  concept.  A study  was  conducted  and  the 
middle  school  concept  was  implemented  by  the  Orange  County  Public  Schools, 
Orlando,  Florida.  The  committee's  research  reported  the  findings  of  the 
implementation  during  a five-year  period  in  the  areas  of  student  academic 
performance  and  behavior. 
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Participants 

The  population  of  the  study  consisted  of  five  groups  of  students  who  were 


from  18  middle  schools  in  a large  urban  school  district.  One  group  was  studied 
during  the  year  1985-1986.  At  this  time,  no  middle  school  program  existed  in  the 
schools.  The  other  four  groups  studied  were  students  during  the  1986-1987, 
1987-1988,  1988-1989,  and  1989-1990  academic  school  years  during  which 
middle  school  programs  were  implemented.  There  were  approximately  7,000 
students  in  each  study  sample  group  totaling  approximately  35,000  participants. 
There  were  approximately  4,800  teachers  who  participated  in  the  Middle  School 
Evaluation  Teacher  Survey  during  the  four  years  following  the  implementation. 

Procedures 

Overview 

The  investigation  focused  on  the  relationship  between  the  implementation 
of  the  middle  school  concept  and  academic  performance  and  behavior.  The 
study  focused  on  the  impact  these  elements  had  on  academic  performance  and 
behavior  of  middle  school  students.  These  general  procedures  were  followed: 

1 . An  appropriate  instrument  for  measuring  the  dependent  variable  of 
academic  performance  was  selected. 

2.  Appropriate  instruments  for  measuring  the  dependent  variable  of 
behavior  as  evidenced  by  suspensions,  expulsions,  and  dropout  rate  were 


selected. 
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3.  The  research  participants  were  identified. 

4.  Data  were  analyzed. 

Procedure  for  Measuring  Academic  Performance 

The  Comprehensive  Test  of  Basic  Skills  (CTBS)  Form  U,  level  H test  was 
used  in  this  study  to  obtain  the  student  academic  achievement  data.  Mitchell 
(1985)  stated  that  the  CTBS  test  objectives  were  formulated  after  reviewing 
numerous  textbooks  and  curriculum  guides  from  state  departments  of  education 
and  large  school  districts.  The  statistics  produced  from  the  tryout  data  included 
estimates  of  the  item  parameters  of  the  three  parameter  logistic  model,  indices 
of  model  fit  for  each  item,  indices  of  item  bias  based  on  a comparison  of  item 
location  parameters,  and  results  of  distractor  analyses.  The  statistical  results 
were  combined  into  an  “overall  quality  index”  which  approximated  the  minimum 
standard  of  error  of  measurement  curve  for  a test.  Following  this  procedure,  the 
test  was  refined  by  editors  who  focused  on  test  content.  In  addressing  the 
validity  of  the  test,  the  Preliminary  Technical  Report  gave  30  pages  of  tables 
reporting  intercorrelations  of  the  Form  U subtests.  As  stated  in  The  Ninth  Mental 
Measurements  Yearbook  (Mitchell.  1985),  “the  validity  evidence  for  the  CTBS 
was  comparable  to  that  provided  by  publishers  of  several  similar  batteries. 
Content  validity  is  understandably  considered  primary  and  content  validity  is 
generally  viewed  as  a matter  of  judgment”  (p.  384). 
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Conventional  reliability  estimates  were  not  reported  in  the  Preliminary 

Technical  Report,  but  Kuder-Richardson-20  (KR-20)  coefficients  were  promised 

with  the  publication  of  Final  Technical  Report.  However,  the  CTBS  results  were 

“more  comprehensive  and  potentially  useful  than  those  provided  by  most 

publishers  of  achievement  test  batteries”  (Mitchell,  1985,  p.  384).  Standard 

errors  of  measurement  were  reported  as  a function  of  scaled  score  based  on 

Item  Response  Theory  (IRT).  In  summary,  Mitchell  (1985)  stated, 

traditional  reliability  data  were  not  available  in  the  Preliminary  Technical 
Report;  however,  we  can  infer  from  the  intercorrelations  and  reported  IRT 
standard  errors  that  the  tests  were  adequate  in  this  regard.  The  national 
standardization  and  norming  procedures  were  extensive.  We  can  expect 
these  national  data  to  be  as  representative  as  for  any  other  major  test  (p 
388) 

Procedures  for  Measuring  Behavior 

The  sources  of  data  for  the  behavior  variable  were  the  number  of 
suspensions,  expulsions,  and  dropouts  for  1985-1986  through  1989-1990  school 
years.  Absolute  numbers  in  these  three  categories  were  recorded  for  the 
eighteen  middle  level  schools  in  existence  in  the  district  during  this  time.  These 
absolute  numbers  were  converted  to  a ratio  which  provided  an  equitable 
comparison  among  the  different  sized  schools. 

Data  Collection 

Data  were  collected  during  the  1985-1986  school  year  through  the  1989- 
1990  school  year.  The  MSIPS  profiles  were  collected  and  analyzed.  Academic 
performance  data  were  collected  during  the  spring  of  each  school  year  from 
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seventh-grade  students  only.  Behavior  data  were  collected  throughout  the 
school  year  for  the  entire  school  population.  Data  were  recorded  by  the 
individual  schools  and  compiled  by  the  district. 

Analysis  of  Data 

Parametric  statistical  procedures  were  used  for  the  research  questions 
because  of  nominal  scale  (frequency  count)  data  collected.  The  analysis  for  the 
last  three  research  questions  were  the  same. 

1 . Was  there  any  significant  difference  between  the  academic 
performance  of  students  in  a middle  school  program  and  students  not  in  a 
middle  school  program? 

A 5 X 18  matrix  was  established  with  the  two  categories  of  middle  school 
programs  (without  middle  school  1985-1986  and  with  middle  school  1986-1987, 
1987-1988,  1988-1989,  1989-1990)  and  the  18  categories  of  the  middle  schools. 
The  analysis  of  the  cross-tabulated  matrix  was  examined  through  the  application 
of  a repeated  measures  analysis  of  variance. 

Academic  performance  was  the  sole  dependent  variable  for  this  hypothesis. 
The  dependent  variable  of  behavior  was  evidenced  by  suspensions,  expulsions, 
and  dropout  rate  in  each  respective  null  hypothesis. 

2.  Was  there  is  any  significant  difference  between  the  behavior  of  students 
in  a middle  school  program  and  students  not  in  a middle  school  program  as 
evidenced  by  the  number  of  suspensions? 
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A 5 X 18  matrix  was  used  with  the  two  categories  of  the  number  of 
suspensions  (without  middle  school  1985-1986  and  with  middle  school  1986- 
1987,  1987-1988,  1988-1989,  1989-1990)  and  the  18  categories  of  the  middle 
schools.  The  nominal  variables  of  without  middle  school  program  and  with 
middle  school  program  was  cross-tabulated  using  the  repeated  measures 
analysis  of  variance. 

3.  Was  there  any  significant  difference  between  the  behavior  of  students  in 
a middle  school  program  and  students  not  in  a middle  school  program  as 
evidenced  by  expulsions? 

A 5 X 18  matrix  was  used  with  the  two  categories  of  the  number  of 
expulsions.  The  nominal  variables  of  expulsions  without  a middle  school 
program  and  with  a middle  school  program  was  cross-tabulated  with  the 
categories  of  the  18  middle  schools  using  the  repeated  measures  analysis  of 
variance. 

4.  Was  there  any  significant  difference  between  the  behavior  of  students  in 
a middle  school  program  and  students  not  in  a middle  school  program  as 
evidenced  by  the  number  of  dropout  rate? 

A 5 X 18  matrix  was  used  with  the  two  categories  of  the  number  of 
dropouts.  The  nominal  variables  of  dropouts  without  a middle  school  program 
and  with  a middle  school  program  was  cross-tabulated  with  the  categories  of  the 
18  middle  schools  using  the  repeated  measures  ANOVA. 
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Summary 

Data  collection  for  this  study  involved  eighteen  schools  over  a five  year 
period  and  included  approximately  35,000  students.  Each  school's  data  included 
academic  performance  as  reflected  in  the  CTBS  data  and  behavior  as  reflected 
in  the  number  of  suspensions,  expulsions,  and  dropout  rate.  Data  were  collected 
and  analyzed  to  determine  the  relationship  between  the  implementation  of  the 
middle  school  concept  and  academic  performance  and  behavior.  This  chapter 
described  the  research  questions,  participants,  research  procedures,  data 
collection,  and  analysis  of  the  study. 

Chapter  IV  contains  a description  of  the  findings  of  the  research.  The 
results,  data,  and  analysis  for  each  of  the  research  questions  are  discussed. 
Chapter  V contains  the  conclusions  of  the  research,  discusses  the  implications 
of  this  study,  and  makes  recommendations  for  further  research. 


CHAPTER  4 

PRESENTATION  AND  ANALYSIS  OF  DATA 


The  focus  of  this  study  was  the  examination  of  the  implementation  of  the 
middle  school  concept  in  the  Orange  County,  Florida,  Public  Schools,  during  the 
year  preceding  and  the  four  years  following  the  implementation,  1985-1990.  The 
investigation  was  guided  by  the  following  four  research  questions  relative  to 
academic  performance  and  behavior  during  this  period  of  time. 

1 . Was  there  any  significant  difference  between  the  academic  performance 
of  students  prior  to  the  implementation  of  the  middle  school  concept  and 
students  following  the  implementation  of  the  middle  school  concept  as 
demonstrated  by  performance  on  the  Comprehensive  Test  of  Basic  Skills 
(CTBS)? 

2.  Was  there  any  significant  difference  between  the  behavior  of  students 
prior  to  the  implementation  of  the  middle  school  concept  and  students  following 
the  implementation  of  the  middle  school  concept  as  evidenced  by  the  number  of 
suspensions? 

3.  Was  there  any  significant  difference  between  the  behavior  of  students 
prior  to  the  implementation  of  the  middle  school  concept  and  students  following 
the  implementation  of  the  middle  school  concept  as  evidenced  by  the  number  of 
expulsions? 
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4.  Was  there  any  significant  difference  between  the  behavior  of  students 
prior  to  the  implementation  of  the  middle  school  concept  and  students  following 
the  implementation  of  the  middle  school  concept  as  evidenced  by  the  number  of 
drop  outs? 

Student  achievement  achievement  scores  and  behavior  from  the  18  middle- 
level  schools  were  reviewed  during  the  5 year  period  and  the  findings  from  the 
statistical  procedures  applied  to  the  data.  The  data  were  analyzed  to  determine 
relationships  between  the  effectiveness  of  the  middle  school  concept  in  one 
Florida  school  district.  Academic  achievement  data  were  obtained  through  the 
Comprehensive  Test  of  Basic  Skills  (CTBS)  Form  U,  Level  H test.  Behavior  data 
regarding  the  number  of  suspensions,  expulsions,  and  dropouts  were  obtained 
through  Orange  County  Public  School  records. 

Preliminary  Data  Analysis 

Prior  to  conducting  the  analyses  suggested  by  the  four  research  questions, 
a preliminary  review  of  repeated  measures  of  analysis  of  variance  was 
conducted.  This  procedure  allowed  the  researcher  to  test  the  differences 
between  all  groups  and  make  more  accurate  probability  statements  than  when 
using  a series  of  separate  t-tests.  The  statistical  formula  used  the  variances  of 
the  groups  and  not  the  means  to  calculate  a value  that  reflects  the  degree  of 
differences  in  the  means.  Instead  of  a t statistic,  it  calculated  an  F statistic 
(McMillan  & Schumacher,  1984). 
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The  repeated  measures  analysis  of  variance  was  performed  for  each  of  the 
four  sets  of  data  utilizing  the  Huynh-Feldt  correction. 

Table  1 and  2 representing  the  academic  performance  were  derived  from 
CTBS  Test  Total  Battery  scores  for  Grade  7. 

Table  1 

Academic  Performance  Trials  (Time,  Means,  and  Standard  Deviations  for 
Repeated  Measures  ANOVA  Application) 


Year 

Time 

Means 

SD 

1985-1986 

1 

57.33 

10.47 

1986-1987 

2 

60.44 

11.37 

1987-1988 

3 

60.78 

10.12 

1988-1989 

4 

58.83 

9.16 

1989-1990 

5 

58.67 

9.60 

Table  2 

Repeated  Measures  ANOVA  for  the  Comparison  of  CTBS  Scores  for  School 

Year  1985-1986  Throuah  1989-1990 

Source 

DF 

SS 

MS 

F 

Time 

4 

142.93 

35.73 

2.62 

Error 

68 

928.27 

13.65 

Total 

72 

1071.20 

p>.05 
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The  remaining  research  hypotheses  addressed  the  relationship  between 
behavior  of  students  prior  to  the  implementation  of  a middle  school  program  and 
students  following  the  implementation  of  a middle  school  program.  The  following 
data  were  analyzed  in  the  categories  of  suspensions,  expulsions,  and  dropouts. 
The  data  were  based  on  a ratio  of  frequency  of  incidences  to  enrollment. 

Table  3 


Measures  ANOVA  Application 

Year 

Time 

Mean 

SD 

1985-1986 

1 

10.38 

7.48 

1986-1987 

2 

11.77 

6.94 

1987-1988 

3 

11.89 

5.07 

1988-1989 

4 

13.56 

7.03 

1989-1990 

5 

13.96 

6.94 

Table  4 

Repeated  Measures  ANOVA  for  the  Comparison  of  Suspensions  for  School 

Years  1985-1986  Throuoh  1989-1990 

Source 

DF 

SS 

MS  F 

Time 

4 

152.29 

38.07  3.08 

Error 

68 

839.39 

12.34 

Total 

72 

991.68 

‘significant  at  p<  .05  with  Huynth-Feldt  correction 
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An  examination  of  Tables  3 through  8 found  a statistical  significance  at  the 
.05  level  using  the  Huynh-Feldt  correction  to  the  repeated  measures  analysis  of 
variance.  The  means  in  Tables  3 and  4 show  that  the  significant  effect  was  an 
increase  in  suspensions  in  years  4 and  5 (1988-1989  and  1989-1990).  The 
means  in  Tables  7 and  8 show  that  the  significant  effect  was  a decrease  in  the 
dropout  rate  also  in  years  4 and  5 (1988-1989  and  1989-1990). 

Table  5 

Expulsions  Trials  (Time),  Means  and  Standard  Deviations  for  Repeated 
Measures  ANQVA  Application 


Year 

Time 

Mean 

SD 

1985-1986 

1 

0.78 

0.99 

1986-1987 

2 

0.63 

0.66 

1987-1988 

3 

0.71 

0.51 

1988-1989 

4 

0.81 

0.63 

1989-1990 

5 

0.44 

0.53 

Table  6 

Repeated  Measures  ANOVA  for  the  Comoarison  of  Expulsions  for  the  School 

Years  1985-1986  Throuah  1989-1990 

Source 

DF 

SS 

MS 

F 

Time 

4 

1.54 

0.38 

1.57 

Error 

68 

16.63 

0.24 

Total 


72 


18.17 
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Table  7 


Measures  ANOVA  Applications 

Year 

Time 

Mean 

SD 

1985-1986 

1 

0.80 

0.50 

1986-1987 

2 

1.38 

0.83 

1987-1988 

3 

1.42 

0.63 

1988-1989 

4 

0.16 

0.24 

1989-1990 

5 

0.48 

0.37 

Table  8 

Repeated  Measures  ANOVA  for  the  Comparison  of  Dropout  Rates  for  School 

Years  1985-1986  Throuah  1989-1990. 

Source 

DF 

SS 

MS 

F 

Time 

4 

22.09 

5.52 

29.74 

Error 

68 

12.63 

0.19 

TOTAL 

72 

34.72 

‘significant  at  p = 0.5  with  Huynh-Feldt  correction 

Analysis  of  Data 

From  an  examination  of  Tables  1 and  2,  there  was  no  significant  difference 
between  the  academic  progress  of  students  prior  to  or  following  the 
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implementation  of  the  middle  school  program  as  measured  by  performance  on 
the  CTBS  test. 

The  remaining  research  questions  addressing  behavior  were  in  the  area  of 
expulsion.  No  significant  difference  was  obtained  as  evidenced  in  Tables  5 and 
6. 

Discussion  of  Data 

The  data  analyzed  for  Question  1 showed  that  there  was  no  significant 
difference  between  the  academic  performance  of  students  prior  to  the 
implementation  of  the  middle  school  concept  and  students  following  the 
implementation  of  the  middle  school  concept  as  demonstrated  by  performance 
on  the  CTBS  test.  The  CTBS  mean  scores  for  total  battery  for  both  middle 
grades  configurations  overall  appears  to  have  increased  or  stayed  the  same 
between  the  years  of  1985-1986  through  1989-1990.  This  was  noted  for  15  out 
of  18  schools  during  the  first  year. 

The  threshold  effect,  that  is,  the  comparison  of  the  change  from  the  last 
year  of  elementary  school  to  the  first  year  of  middle  grade  configuration, 
indicated  that  there  was  a difference.  The  threshold  effect  for  grade  6 to  7 (1985- 
1986  to  1986-1987)  appeared  to  drop  while  the  means  of  the  threshold  for  5 to  6 
seems  to  maintain  or  increase.  During  the  five  year  study,  the  mean  scores 
maintained  or  increased  in  at  least  half  the  schools  during  the  first  2 years. 
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Table  9 


Academic  Performance  Data  for  Middle  Schools.  1985-1990 


School 

1985-1986 

1986-1987 

1987-1988 

1988-1989 

1989-1990 

A 

50 

48 

46 

55 

50 

B 

41 

46 

46 

43 

44 

C 

70 

74 

74 

68 

75 

D 

75 

78 

81 

76 

74 

E 

40 

43 

49 

53 

48 

F 

59 

61 

62 

55 

51 

G 

68 

74 

67 

69 

65 

H 

55 

60 

58 

51 

55 

1 

65 

67 

66 

64 

59 

J 

60 

68 

58 

61 

57 

K 

77 

83 

73 

73 

79 

L 

51 

58 

56 

52 

55 

M 

49 

52 

52 

45 

53 

N 

50 

55 

57 

56 

52 

0 

56 

54 

53 

52 

56 

P 

52 

54 

61 

61 

58 

Q 

57 

60 

61 

60 

64 

R 

57 

53 

74 

65 

61 

For  the  final  three  research  questions,  the  data  analyzed  for  Question  2 


showed  a significant  increase  in  the  incidences  of  suspension.  During  the  five- 
year  period  between  1985-1986  through  1989-1990,  the  ratio  of  frequency  for 
suspension  either  increased  or  stayed  constant  for  14  out  of  18  schools.  The 
largest  average  increase  occurred  between  the  1987-1988  and  1988-1989 
school  years.  However,  during  this  same  period  of  time  the  greatest  number  of 
schools  also  experienced  a decline  in  their  ratio  of  suspensions.  Eight  schools 
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experienced  a decline  during  this  period  as  well  as  between  the  last  two  years 
(1 988-1 989  and  1 989-1 990)  of  the  study.  Four  schools  continued  an  increase 
each  year.  The  overall  tendency,  however,  was  to  experience  1 or  2 periods  of 
decline  and  2 or  3 periods  of  increase.  The  greatest  increase  for  any  school 
between  any  two  years  was  10.8.  One  school  experienced  a total  increase  of 
19.2  during  the  entire  study. 

Table  10 

Suspension  Data  for  Middle  Schools,  1985-1990 


School 

1985-1986 

1986-1987 

1987-1988 

1988-1989 

1989-1990 

A 

3 

8 

12 

10.5 

11.2 

B 

14.3 

17.4 

14.7 

22.5 

18.3 

C 

7.5 

6.7 

7.7 

7.3 

4.6 

D 

9.9 

14.8 

8.6 

3.9 

8.7 

E 

30.8 

32.9 

27.3 

28.2 

30.8 

F 

12.4 

15.4 

16.4 

14.0 

20.3 

G 

1.8 

2.5 

4.5 

4.8 

8.2 

H 

14.9 

19.0 

11.5 

22.3 

16.6 

1 

3.8 

6.2 

7.8 

5.4 

7.4 

J 

5.8 

12.4 

12.5 

9.9 

8.8 

K 

3.1 

5.5 

5.5 

15.3 

11.3 

L 

8.5 

9.3 

11.4 

10.7 

15.2 

M 

19.1 

9.5 

11.3 

19.3 

23.2 

N 

9.4 

5.8 

10.2 

7.9 

7.4 

O 

11.5 

12.8 

14.1 

9.9 

11.9 

P 

20.5 

13.7 

15.7 

21.5 

11.9 

Q 

4.4 

7.6 

9.7 

17.8 

23.6 

R 

6.0 

12.3 

13.2 

12.8 

11.8 
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The  percentage  of  students  being  suspended  increased  for  each  of  the 
years  in  the  study.  The  year  (1986-1987)  that  the  middle  school  configuration 
was  implemented  reflected  the  second  largest  increase  with  a 1.39  increase  in 
the  total  mean.  The  increase  between  the  1987-1988  year  and  1988-1989  year 
reflected  the  greatest  increase  with  a 1 .67  increase  in  the  total  mean. 

Table  11 


Expulsion  Data  for  Middle  Schools,  1985-1990 


School 

1985-1986 

1986-1987 

1987-1988 

1988-1989 

1989-1990 

A 

0.7 

0.9 

1.1 

1.3 

0.4 

B 

1.6 

0.4 

0.4 

0.8 

0.5 

C 

0.2 

0.6 

0.2 

0.1 

0.0 

D 

0.6 

0.3 

0.9 

0.1 

0.1 

E 

4.3 

2.9 

2.0 

2.5 

0.5 

F 

0.8 

0.1 

0.2 

0.3 

0.0 

G 

0.8 

0.8 

1.0 

1.0 

1.7 

H 

0.0 

0.9 

0.2 

0.1 

0.0 

1 

0.4 

0.5 

0.8 

0.7 

0.2 

J 

0.1 

0.1 

0.5 

0.9 

0.5 

K 

0.0 

0.2 

0.2 

1.5 

0.2 

L 

0.3 

0.6 

0.9 

0.8 

1.0 

M 

1.0 

0.6 

1.0 

1.6 

1.7 

N 

1.0 

0.0 

0.5 

0.1 

0.2 

0 

1.0 

1.2 

1.5 

0.4 

0.0 

P 

1.1 

0.6 

0.5 

0.6 

0.6 

Q 

0.1 

0.0 

0.1 

0.8 

0.2 

R 

0.0 

0.7 

0.8 

1.0 

0.2 

In  analyzing  the  data  for  Question  3 no  statistical  significance  was  found. 


The  expulsion  rate  also  increased  during  the  third  and  fourth  year  of  the  study. 
The  lowest  overall  expulsion  rate  was  reflected  during  the  final  year  of  the  study. 
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However  even  though  the  expulsion  rate  fluctuated  slightly,  it  was  basically 
unchanged. 

Table  12 


Drop  Out  Data  for  Middle  Schools.  1985-1990 


School 

1985-1986 

1986-1987 

1987-1988 

1988-1998 

1989-1990 

A 

1.6 

2.6 

1.8 

0.0 

0.5 

B 

0.9 

1.9 

1.9 

0.1 

0.6 

C 

0.2 

0.5 

0.8 

0.0 

0.2 

D 

0.6 

0.6 

1.0 

0.1 

0.0 

E 

1.2 

2.4 

2.6 

0.3 

0.7 

F 

0.5 

1.6 

2.0 

0.2 

0.7 

G 

0.5 

1.2 

1.4 

0.2 

1.2 

H 

0.0 

0.6 

0.2 

0.1 

0.2 

1 

0.5 

1.1 

2.3 

0.1 

0.4 

J 

1.0 

3.2 

1.5 

0.1 

0.3 

K 

0.3 

0.2 

0.7 

0.0 

0.3 

L 

1.1 

1.8 

1.4 

0.0 

0.3 

M 

0.6 

1.2 

1.2 

0.3 

0.1 

N 

1.3 

2.0 

1.5 

1.0 

1.4 

O 

1.7 

1.7 

1.6 

0.0 

0.5 

P 

1.4 

1.0 

1.9 

0.1 

0.7 

Q 

1.3 

0.8 

1.4 

0.3 

0.3 

R 

0.7 

0.5 

0.4 

0.0 

0.2 

For  the  final  research  Question  4,  the  data  analyzed  and  reflected  in  Tables  7 


and  8 reveal  that  the  significant  effect  was  a decrease  in  the  dropout  rate  in 
years  4 and  5 (1988-1989  and  1989-1990).  These  data  indicate  that  the  middle 
school  dropout  rate  declined  almost  nine-fold  from  1.42  to  0.16  for  the  1987- 
1988  and  1988-1989  entries.  During  this  period,  all  18  schools  reflected  a 
decline.  The  following  year  (1989-1990),  only  2 schools  reflected  a decline,  but 
the  increases  were  slight  with  the  largest  increase  being  1.0.  Fifteen  out  of  18 
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schools  had  an  increase  of  0.6  or  below  during  the  last  year  (1989-1990)  of  the 
study.  The  data  for  dropouts  as  reflected  in  Tables  7 and  8 were  significant  at 
the  .01  level.  The  year  following  the  study  (1990-1991),  however,  the  criteria  for 
dropout  was  redefined.  This  altered  definition  resulted  in  a broadening  of  the 
criteria  and  a sharp  increase  in  the  dropout  rate. 

Summary 

The  purpose  of  Chapter  4 was  to  present,  discuss,  and  analyze  the  four 
research  questions.  A preliminary  data  analysis  was  conducted  to  determine  the 
appropriate  procedure  of  repeated  measures  of  analysis  of  variance. 

Question  1 focused  on  the  difference  between  the  academic  performance 
of  students  prior  to  and  during  the  implementation  of  the  middle  school  concept. 
There  was  no  significant  change  in  academic  performance  as  evidenced  by 
CTBS  test  data  during  the  five-year-study.  Data  were  gathered  the  year  before, 
during,  and  3 years  following  implementation  of  the  middle  school  program.  The 
CTBS  mean  scores  for  total  battery  for  both  middle  level  configurations 
appeared  to  have  remained  constant  or  increased  slightly.  This  was  noted  for  15 
out  of  18  schools,  but  no  significant  difference  at  the  0.5  level  was  noted. 

Question  2 focused  on  the  difference  in  behavior  during  implementation  of 
the  middle  school  concept  in  relation  to  suspensions.  Suspensions  either 
increased  or  remained  constant  for  14  out  of  18  schools.  Years  4 and  5 showed 
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the  greatest  average  increase.  The  findings  indicated  that  the  increases  in 
suspensions  during  the  study  were  significant  at  the  0.5  level. 

The  relationship  of  the  differences  in  expulsions  during  the  study  was  the 
focus  of  Question  3.  The  expulsion  rate  fluctuated  slightly  but  was  basically 
unchanged.  No  significance  was  obtained  at  the  .05  level. 

A significant  difference  at  the  .05  level  was  found  for  Question  4.  The 
difference  in  behavior  as  evidenced  by  the  dropout  rate  was  analyzed.  The  study 
found  a significant  effect  in  the  decrease  in  the  dropout  rate  during  years  4 and 
5.  The  magnitude  of  decline  during  the  fourth  year  combined  with  the  fact  that  all 
of  the  18  schools  experienced  a decline  in  the  dropout  rate  during  the  same  year 
resulted  in  a significant  difference.  These  factors  were  reflected  in  the  findings  of 
a significant  difference  at  the  .01  level. 


CHAPTER  5 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  if  the  implementation  of  the 
middle  school  concept  had  an  effect  on  student  achievement  and  student 
behavior.  The  study  focused  on  the  effect  these  elements  had  on  academic 
performance  and  behavior  of  middle  school  students.  Specifically,  this  study 
addressed  four  research  questions. 

1 . Was  there  any  significant  difference  between  the  academic  performance 
of  students  prior  to  the  implementation  of  the  middle  school  concept  and 
students  following  the  implementation  of  the  middle  school  concept  as 
demonstrated  by  performance  on  the  Comprehensive  Test  of  Basic  Skills 
(CTBS)? 

2.  Was  there  any  significant  difference  between  the  behavior  of  students 
prior  to  the  implementation  of  the  middle  school  concept  and  students  following 
the  implementation  of  the  middle  school  concept  as  evidenced  by  the  number  of 
suspensions? 

3.  Was  there  any  significant  difference  between  the  behavior  of  students 
prior  to  the  implementation  of  the  middle  school  concept  and  students  following 
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the  implementation  of  the  middle  school  concept  as  evidenced  by  the  number  of 
expulsions? 

4.  Was  there  any  significant  difference  between  the  behavior  of  students 
prior  to  the  implementation  of  the  middle  school  concept  and  students  following 
the  implementation  of  the  middle  school  concept  as  evidenced  by  the  number  of 
drop  outs? 

The  purpose,  conclusions  drawn  from  the  statistical  analyses  of  data,  and 
recommendations  for  further  study  are  included  in  this  chapter. 

Conclusions 

This  exploratory  study  investigated  the  difference  between  CTBS  scores, 
number  of  suspensions,  expulsions,  and  dropouts  during  a five-year-period  prior 
to,  during  and  following  implementation  of  the  middle  school  concept.  Data  were 
collected  and  analyzed  for  the  18  middle  level  schools  during  the  five-year- 
period  of  1985-1986  through  1989-1990  school  years. 

A review  of  the  literature  revealed  the  essential  elements  of  the  middle 
school  concept.  This  was  combined  with  a study  of  the  developmental  needs  of 
middle  level  students.  The  need  to  address  both  areas  is  imperative  for  an 
effective  middle  school.  Exemplary  middle  schools  address  the  intellectual, 
physical,  psychological,  social  and  moral  and  ethical  development  of  the 
students.  Some  essential  elements  of  the  middle  school  concept  utilized  in 
meeting  these  adolescent  needs  are  interdisciplinary  teaming,  developmental 
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guidance  and  advisory  program,  flexible  scheduling,  and  modified  curriculum. 
The  importance  of  the  teachers  and  administrators’  roles  in  achieving  an 
exemplary  middle  school  was  also  reviewed.  However,  a lack  of  empirical  data 
from  a longitudinal  study  was  noteworthy. 

The  conclusions  and  recommendations  listed  below  are  based  on  the 
hypotheses  guiding  this  research,  and  the  conclusions  were  made  within  the 
confines  of  the  limitations  of  the  study.  Based  on  the  findings  of  this  study,  the 
following  conclusions  were  drawn: 

1 During  the  first  four  years,  there  was  no  significant  difference  in  the 
academic  performance  on  the  CTBS  test  by  students  of  either  middle  level 
configuration.  Performance  by  pre-middle  school  students  as  well  as  middle 
school  students  fluctuated  slightly  during  the  5 years  of  the  study.  During  the 
final  year  of  the  study,  13  out  of  18  schools  maintained  or  increased  the  mean  as 
compared  to  the  year  prior  to  the  implementation  of  the  middle  school  concept. 
This  may  be  associated  with  the  movement  of  elementary  (Grade  6)  teachers 
into  the  middle  school  level.  Higher  levels  of  instructional  collaboration  and 
involvement  in  advisor/advisee  programs  were  also  suggested  as  possible 
contributing  factors  to  this  increase  during  the  final  year  of  the  study. 

2.  There  was  a significant  increase  in  the  incidence  of  suspensions  during 
the  study.  The  increases  noted  in  suspensions  during  the  study  may  be 
supported  with  information  drawn  from  the  middle  school  longitudinal  study. 
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Another  factor  that  may  have  contributed  to  the  increase  in  suspensions  was  the 
sharp  decline  in  corporal  punishment  during  the  fourth  year  of  the  study.  This 
was  the  same  year  of  the  sharp  increase  in  suspensions  with  an  overall 
average  increase  of  1 .67.  With  the  elimination  of  corporal  punishment  as  a 
disciplinary  response  to  higher  level  offenses,  suspension  may  have  become  a 
more  frequent  response.  The  sharp  decline  in  corporal  punishment  was 
influenced  by  state  and  district  concerns  regarding  its  appropriateness  in 
shaping  student  behavior.  It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  student 
dissatisfaction  in  discipline  increased.  This  may  be  associated  with  the 
increased  suspension  rate. 

3.  There  was  no  significant  difference  in  the  rate  of  expulsions.  The 
overall  means  for  expulsion  during  the  study  fluctuated  slightly,  but  was  basically 
unchanged.  This  may  have  reflected  the  consistence  in  the  policy  of  handling 
the  most  severe  disciplinary  infractions.  The  overall  consistency  in  the  expulsion 
rate  during  the  study  may  also  reflect  the  positive  factor  that,  despite  the 
increased  incidence  of  violence  in  the  schools,  the  middle  level  schools  are 
accomplishing  the  feat  of  keeping  the  expulsion  rate  constant.  This  may  be  due 
to  the  ability  of  teachers  and  leaders  to  diffuse  potentially  serious  situations. 

4.  There  was  a significant  difference  in  the  dropout  rate  during  the  study. 
The  fourth  year  reflected  almost  an  eight-fold  decline.  This  may  be  reflected  in 
the  increase  in  student  satisfaction  toward  teachers  as  reported  in  the  middle 
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school  longitudinal  study.  During  the  fourth  year  of  the  study,  there  was  also  an 
increase  in  the  average  daily  attendance  for  middle  level  students. 

Recommendations 

Within  the  context  of  the  findings  and  conclusions  of  this  study,  the 
following  recommendations  are  suggested: 

1 . The  study  does  not  account  for  students  who  entered  the  study  late  but 
were  not  involved  for  the  entire  study  (“lifers”).  A cohort  or  lifers  study  should  be 
done  in  order  to  determine  if  a more  constant  population  within  district  or  within 
school  is  an  important  variable. 

2.  Further  study  needs  to  be  done  relative  teacher  empowerment  and  their 
perceived  ability  to  affect  change  in  the  work  environment. 

3.  More  opportunities  for  teachers  to  be  directly  involved  in  formulating 
school-based  policies  to  address  student  discipline  and  curriculum  should  be 
provided  and  studied. 

4.  Further  study  needs  to  be  done  on  alternative  disciplinary  responses 
such  as  student  court,  peer  mediation,  community  or  school  service  time. 

5.  This  study  should  be  duplicated  in  comparable  school  systems  which 
could  provide  a duplicate  or  alternative  method  of  implementation  of  the  middle 
school  concept.  Enlarging  the  sample  size  would  generate  additional  information 
leading  to  the  ability  to  make  broader  generalizations. 


6.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  developing  a staff  development 
component  utilizing  both  an  effective  practices  scale  (i.e. , Middle  School 
Instructional  Practices  Scale)  and  an  exemplary  model. 
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